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The portrait before us which we have _ pher was as keen a phrenologist as he is. 
to describe is one of Mr. George Rock- Mme. Cappiani, who interested us so 
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wood’s wonderful realizations, and, by _ particularly at the Musical Convention 
the way, we wish that every photogra- which was recently held in New York, 
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and later in an interview at the Parker, 
New York, has a most individual, orig- 
inal, entertaining, and captivating man- 
yer and personality. The dominating 
characteristic, which, to our mind, is so 
charming, is her love of truth, and the 
sincerity with which she expresses it. 
On examining her head we found that 
the moral qualities were particularly 
well developed. Her Conscientiousness 
is a leading trait; so active, in fact, is 
this organ, that the fine and delicate 
hair is almost non est at its location, 
and she merrily suggested that this was 
probably owing to the activity and heat 
of the brain in this locality. 

Her mind is a very vigorous one. She 
must be known for her executiveness, 
force, quickness of perception, and an 
equal quickness in action. No sooner 
is an idea conceived in her mind as a 
feasible one than she adopts it. She 
posesses wonderful versatility of mind 
and capacity of resource, so much sv 
that she is able to adapt her methods of 
culture to the requirements of different 
pupils. She is a very practical lady. 
She is no visionist, but sees the neces- 
sity of applying means to ends, and 
therefore her instruction is valuable 
and capable of more than ordinary re- 
sult. She has an intense love of hu- 
manity, and her work is not merely a 
matter of dollars and cents, but an ear- 
nest soul culture. She throws her whole 
heart into whatever effort she makes, 
and inspires others to do the same, if 
they have any innate ambition. 

Her sympathy seems to invade every 
characteristic, so much so that it is al- 
most difficult for her to say “ No” and 
to limit her compassion for those who 
are struggling in her own profession, or 
in other lines of work, and who honest- 
ly desire help. She has a great amount 
of Hope, which makes her buoyant, san- 
guine, elastic, and optimistic. It is this 
faculty which, joined to her large Con- 
scientiousness and Benevolence, has 
given her the capacity to see the best 
side of her pupils, and has enabled her 
to inspire them with courage to work 
for a successful end. There are some 
who give up on their first or second ex- 
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perience, but she has the grit to hold 
on to talent, wherever she finds it, and 
then she works it up, almost to produce 
genius. 

One of the beautiful sides of her 
character is her love of the poetic. She 
seems to idealize the real and to realize 
the unreal, the poetic, artistic, and the 
wsthetic. She turns everything to some 
account and wastes nothing, for, if she 
does not need some things herself, she 
will think of a “Mrs. Brown” who 
does, and will send it to her. 

Although she possesses a pioneer 
spirit, and has wonderful activity and 
a strong, practical intellect, yet, withal, 
she is very sensitive, probably more 
than most people would give her credit 
for being. She has tact, however, so 
that she can hide her feelings when it 
is politic to do so. Naturally, however, 
she is frank, candid, open-minded, free 
to express her opinions, and much more 
ready to give off ideas than to keep 
them to herself. She is a power in her- 
self, and must have inherited consid- 
erable of her father’s vigor and power 
of organization. She has great inde- 
pendence of mind, perseverance, and 
the tendency to act on her own respon- 
sibility instead of leaning on others. 

Intellectually, she is very intuitive, 
and her conclusions are generally right 
at the outset. She does not often have 
to change her mind or give a second 
opinion. She seems to sense things at 
once, and hence does not waste any 
time, but hits the nail right on the head 
and means business. Her sense of Tune 
is very strongly marked, and hence she 
detects the least variation from the true 
tone, and is able to carry sounds and 
melodies in her mind. 

In comparing her with others, one 
noticeable thought presents itself, and 
that is, while so many musicians have 
only the mental temperament, and very 
little backbone to support them physi- 
cally, Mme. Cappiani is wonderfully 
sustained by constitutional power and 
an abundance of the executive faculties 
which give life and spirit to her charac- 
ter. One very large faculty is her 
Mirthfulness, which sees the ludicrous 
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side of things, and leads her to relate 
the comical side of life and to laugh off 
annoyances. ‘This characteristic she 
fully displays in her speeches; she 
makes herself at home with her audi- 
ences, and they feel at home with her. 

She loves nothing that is on a mean 
scale. Her love of the vast is so intense 
that she appreciates the beautiful in 
nature, art, poetry, music, and sculp- 
ture, and when we say that she chose 
Alaska for her summer holiday before 
the flourishing reports reached us of 
the gold finds at the Klondyke, it will 
easily be seen how she is actuated by a 
love of travel and a delight in the sub- 
lime, magnificent, romantic, and un- 
conventional. She is quite original in 
everything she does; she is no copyist, 
and has so many ideas of her own, and 
the power to create that she does not 
need to imitate anyone else. In fact, 
she would feel somewhat out of place if 
she were to try to follow the plans of 
someone else. She is, however, able to 
give others a measure that is pressed 
down and overflowing, and her opti- 
mism enables her, along with her love 
of fun, to raise drooping spirits, and 
bring encouragement to all classes of 
individuals. 
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Mme. Cappiani was born in Trieste, 
Austro-Italy, in 1835. Her husband 
was Consulteur of the Emperor of Aus- 
tria,and was a clever linguist,and much 
beloved by all classes of people. She 
has two talented childen, one a son, who 
has made a name for himself in elec- 
tricity, his books being used in the 
Polytechnics in England and America. 
He is quite an inventor, and his inven- 
tions have been used in Germany with 
great success. He is also an editor of 
the “ Electrician,” in Berlin, and has 
built his own house and longs for his 
mother to reside with him, as he ‘is par- 
ticularly attached to her. 

On voice-culture she says: 

“ Although it has been recognized as 
a science for many years, yet few teach- 
ers understand the scientific art of tone- 
production, hence injurious teaching is 
often the result, and pupils are led to 
believe that because they have a voice 
they can sing at once without a proper 
foundation.” This, she has experi- 
enced, is a mistake and always makes 
her pupils study practical methods first. 
We have many other interesting experi- 
ences of Mme. Cappiani to give, but 
space will not permit of them now. 


J. A. F. 





“JAPANESE MAY RULE.”’ 


A REVIEW. 


By Ne son Sizer. 


The Boston “Sunday Globe” of 
July 11, 1897, contains an article with 
the above title, embodying for its warp 
and woof of the cloth it weav es, refer- 
ences to and quotations from lectures 
and writings of Professor 0. C. Marsh 
of the United States Geological Survey 
and Yale University. 

Travelling through long ages of bod- 
ily and brain development in animals, 
increasing from age to age in size and 
power of domination, the treatment of 
the subject approaches the develop- 
ment of man. According to this writer: 

“Professor Marsh has found, after 


studying large collections of skulls of 
different periods, that the species of 
animals which was in the ascendancy 
in any geological period, and transmit- 
ted its traits to a persistent and devel- 
oping line of descendants, was always 
one that had a brain larger than the 
brains of contemporary species. 

“ And at last man came with the best 
brain of all, and then it was only a mat- 
ter of time until all the creatures that 
remained on the globe should be sub- 
ordinated to this new conqueror. The 
tooth of the lion, the tusk of the ele- 
phant, and the fluke of the whale were 
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all equally unavailing against the wea- 
pons which the big brain of man en- 
abled him to fashion. ‘ 

“ Armed with artificial weapons, he 
(man) had begun to dominate the ani- 
mal world about him. He could kill 
even the great mammoth and feast on 
his flesh. , 

“ Thousands of years ago man gained 
this supremacy and ceased to have any 
competitor, except his fellow-man; but 
not all races of his species have gone 
ahead at the same rate, so every one 
knows there is to-day a wide gap be- 
tween the intellectual status of the Eu- 
ropean and the native Australian; and 
this intellectual gap is explained, as is 
well known, by a corresponding differ- 
ence in average brain-weight of the 
two races.” 

The different races of men which 
have come to be developed, are from 
one original stock, or, as some claim, 
from many, and show diversity of 
brain-development. The weaker and 
uncultured races have, in general, a 
smaller head than the Caucasian race, 
which stands in the front rank of pow- 
er, skill, and knowledge. The article 
we refer to in the Boston “ Sunday 
Globe” neglects to state and empha- 
size an important fact, or factor, in this 
discussion; and just here is where the 
phrenological theory of mental devel- 
opment and manifestation comes in as 
vastly superior to any other mode of 
studying mind. 

A certain portion of the brain is 
claimed by Phrenology to be the seat 
of the faculties which relate to self- 
preservation, and this is the portion of 
the brain that centres around the capi- 
tal of the spinal column and gives 
width of development to the middle sec- 
tion of the brain. Drawing a line from 
ear-opening to ear-opening, through 
the brain, it constitutes the focus, hub, 
or centre of this group of faculties that 
relate to the preservation of life. The 
lower animals have them in common 
with the human race. The instincts of 
appetite, love of life, and self-defence 
are manifested by all animals as well as 
by mankind; and in proportion to the 
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development of the middle lobes of the 
brain (the ear being the focal centre), 
will be the manifestation of selfishness, 
self-preservation, and self-defence in 
human character; while the develop- 
ment of the anterior lobes of the brain 
and the predominance of the forehead, 
as compared with the other parts of 
the head, show the intellectual growth 
and ruling power. 

A nation of men may be great fight- 
ers, if they are broad enough between 
the ears, like the North American Ind- 
ians, for instance, but they will not be 
great planners, if the anterior lobes of 
the brain are small. The forehead is 
narrow and pinched in many races of 
men who have a broad middle section 
of the head. Such men are cruel, law- 
less, and savage, while the white man, 
with his large anterior lobe of the brain, 
devises means of war, offensive and de- 
fensive, and his bullet or cannon-ball 
surpasses the Indian’s bow and arrow, 
club, tomahawk, and spear, which he 
wields madly and furiously when he 
can get into close quarters. The 
frontal lobes or intellectual part of the 
brain of the Caucasian race contrives 
weapons of defence which reach the 
lion or the human savage at a distance, 
and prove themselves the master; and 
an effort is now being made to perfect 
the noiseless powder as well as a deadly 
bullet. Skill and success in warfare de- 
pend upon the size of the anterior 
brain—the thinking, inventive portion 
of it. It is that part of the brain 
which builds ships, arms them, devises 
bridges, railway trains, and telegraphs, 
and makes man master of the world, 
and of all races of men who are com- 
paratively destitute of such inventive 
and creative skill. 

We seriously doubt that the Japan- 
ese skull shows as large anterior lobes 
of the brain as the German, English, or 
Scotch; and the masters of science and 
art in brilliant France have much larger 
anterior brains than the general aver- 
age of their own people. Educated men 
of talent may have a smaller middle sec- 
tion of the brain than the savage or the 
brutal man in civilized communities, 
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and possibly a smaller back-section or 
social brain than ordinary men, but 
they have a larger anterior brain. Re- 
member that the anterior or intellectual 
brain is to mental power what the cut- 
ting-edge of the axe is to the framework 
of power behind it which wields it. A 
stone tomahawk, at close quarters, will 
chop open a human skull, or force an 
opening into the thorax of a foe; but 
the cutting edge, represented by the 
razor, saw, auger, and all other cutting 
instruments, represents the anterior 
part of the brain which ¢oes the think- 


The native African, having few 
wants in his food-producing climate 
of everlasting summer, presents a brain 
varying essentially from nations that 
dwell in colder climates, where indus- 
try, ingenuity, economy, and efficiency 
are required to maintain existence. 

In the double picture which we in- 
troduce, the openings of the ears are 
supposed to be brought together, it will 
be seen that the social or back part of 
the negro’s head is relatively larger 
than the white man’s, and that the 
thinking, or anterior portion, of the 





A DOUBLE HEAD. 


ing, and when large, cultured, invent- 
ive, and well-informed is always su- 
preme. 

The Japanese have come to a point 
when they have found out that Western 
nations can build better ships, better 
cannon, and better muniments of war, 
and other manufacturing purposes than 
they can, and they get western men to 
build as well as to command their ships 
and their means of warfare, so that it 
is the big Caucasian brain of the West- 
ern nations that does the fighting for 
Japan, which is the equal of China by 
nature and superior to her in general 
talent and liberality of spirit. 


brain, from the opening of the ear for- 
ward is much shorter and smaller in the 
negro. If we follow the dotted outline 
of the back-head of the white man, and 
then observe the mass of development 
upward of the eyes and forward of the 
ears, we see that the distance between 
the opening of the ear and the eye is 
greater in the white man, and we thus 
get a solution of the question why the 
non-intellectual tribes of the human 
race, whether they have much or little 
mere force, are subordinate to the 
thinking, inventive white man, who 
made his own culture and has become 
master of mankind. 
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It is said “ Necessity is the mother of 
invention,” and where there are no ne- 
cessities—where food grows within 
reach of the eater, and he does not need 
clothing for comfort, houses for shelter, 
ships for commerce, vehicles for travel- 
ling, or implements for manufactures, 
he simply vegetates. He enjoys phys- 
ical life in his way as an animal. But, 
take that same negro and bring him 
under the influence of intellectual 
vigor among superior races, and it has a 
tendency to develop his anterior brain. 
It is a misfortune for a man to be born 
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and the direction and utilizing of that 
power depends upon how much think- 
ing and inventive talent the anterior 
brain is able to wield. Among savage 
nations a big head is a source of power; 
but when the American Indian is 
brought east, and he sees the mills, 
factories, and engines of power and 
skill, he stands amazed, and recognizes 
the white man as his master—at least 
his superior. Courage, force, cunning, 
cruelty, firmness, pride, and prudence 
are shown by the North American Ind- 
ian, but the faculties of philosophy and 





BRAIN OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN. 


where he has no occasion to think or to 
work. The negro is a good animal, and 
he enjoys the animal functions of ex- 
istence. He is social, companionable, 
lazy, has little necessity to do anything 
to support existence, and appreciates in 
a rude way all the physical and animal 
comforts. We are speaking now of a 
man who has always lived in his native 
wilds and has not come in contact with 
superior cultivation and civilization. 
Let the front part of the brain that does 
the thinking be exercised in the negro, 
and it will grow and begin to approx- 
imate the white man’s development. 

Mass of brain is an element of power, 


invention, located in their pinched 


foreheads, are deficient. 


The Japanese brain in its anterior 
developments may be superior to that of 
many nations, namely, the races that 
are not white; but undoubtedly the 
Caucasian is the master of the world, 
and he is so because the anterior lobes 
of his brain, the parts which do the 
thinking and the scientific work of life, 
have been exercised and cultivated, and 
are largely developed. 

If the Japanese can buy armed ves- 
sels and get white men to navigate 
them; if they can buy the best muni- 
ments of war and obtain trained Cau- 
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casian engineers and experts to operate 
them and to teach them how to use 
them, then the Japanese muscular en- 
ergy may enable them to do the drudg- 
ery of war and come out victorious; but 
at present the American people, being 
equal in intellectual power and brain 
activity, we need not fear that nation, 
and if we behave ourselves justly and 
properly, not to say politely and cour- 
teously, we need not fear any nation, as 
war is becoming unfashionable and too 
costly for common use. 
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From the casts of brain here shown 
by a bottom view, the Indians’ middle 
lobes of brain, BB to CC, are much 
broader than those ofthe anterior lobes, 
AA to BB. See the contrast in these 
respects between the Indian and the 
Caucasian. That great middle lobe of 
the Indian enables him to fight his way, 
and with club and tomahawk to master 
the white man in a close, brute en- 
counter; but the white man’s relatively 
larger anterior brain enables him to 
contrive a rifle-bullet that will meet the 





BRAIN OF A CAUCASIAN, 


The crania of all the inferior races, 
even if they do not in all cases show a 
small gross amount of brain, show in 
all cases a pinched and contracted de- 
velopment of the anterior or intellect- 
ual lobes of the brain. That part of 
the brain which does the thinking and 
planning is not as strongly marked as 
time and culture could develop it. 
Give the American Indian culture, if 
he will take it, and the middle section 
of his brain will grow smaller, relative- 
ly, and the anterior section will be- 
come larger, absolutely as well as rela- 
tively. 


Indian when he is half a mile away. 
Therefore, when under the influence of 
prosperous and profitable contact with 
civilization, the middle lobes of the 
brain of the Indian gradually become 
smaller and the intellectual or anterior 
lobes of the brain become larger, really 
and proportionately. Then treaties and 
governments become established. The 
world is learning that war is unpleasant 
and unprofitable. Even the “ Powers,” 
so-called, in Europe have for months 
been trying to have war stopped be- 
tween Turkey and Greece without tak- 
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ing brave, just, and active measures to 
do it. 

If the Turkish Government were not 
indebted to the European powers for 
loans of money, the powers would make 
short work of “ the unspeakable Turk;” 
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or rather, if the Turk did not happen 
to occupy and control the key to Euro- 
pean strategy, he would not disgrace 
civilization by being permitted to make 
a nuisance of himself to the disgust of 
the world. 


-@—_—_—_——_——_ 


PHRENOTYPES AND SIDE-VIEWS.—NO. 17. 
By H. S. Drayton, M.D. 


TEMPERAMENTAL CHANGES. 


The picture of temperaments given 
by a correspondent in his recent letter 
is interesting because of their similarity 
and difference. The effect of family re- 
lationship is marked on the side of 
similarity in that the vital element is 
so strong proportionally, while on the 
side of difference we note the effect of 
extraneous or associational influences. 
It is perhaps not sufficiently appreci- 
ated by many observers that the tem- 
peramental composition is subject to 
change to a degree almost indefinite 
in the direction of its stronger ten- 
dencies, while in the direction of its 
weaker tendencies it seems quite lim- 
ited. So it is that notwithstanding 
a much modified environment, and a 
life that calls into exercise faculties 
and forces opposed to or restrictive 
of its influence, the physiological fac- 
tor strongest in the constitution by 
nature will always be exhibited in 
the form and in the mental expression. 
A man with the motive temperament 
in predominance may fall into a chan- 
nel where there is little exercise of 
muscle and bone—a sedentary pur- 
suit that requires the use of the pen, 
the study of books, the answering of 
questions, and so on—a routine with 
little of motor inspiration or impulse 
about it. The necessary effect will be 
a gradual decline in the force of the 
motive factor and an increase in the 
neuro-mental elements of the mind; 
but unless the relations of the place be 
of a peculiarly quiet order, but rarely 
any occasion offering to arouse and 
quicken the spirit of impulse and vig- 


orous action, some coloring of the 
original endowment of the motive 
would be present in the conduct and 
manner, despite the culture and habits 
induced by the place. 

We can scarcely conceive a relation 
of business and society as communities 
are constituted to-day, that would op- 
erate upon an organism with a domi- 
nant motive temperament in such a 
manner as to render it practically a 
subordinate factor in the character and 
disposition, but the association of a per- 
son may be so altered that the coarser, 
ruder influences of such a powerful 
element may be veiled and refined, and 
the character seemingly become quite 
revolutionized. The stigmata of race 
and family, however, may not be eradi- 
cated. This would be against the 
canons of nature. In the temperament, 
these stigmata, so to speak, are crystal- 
lized and preserved. Were this not the 
case what should we have to maintain 
the physical individuality of a person? 

On the other hand, pursuits and 
habits may develop into stronger relief 
the marks and influences of tempera- 
ment. It is easier of course to adopt a 
line of living that is in accordance with 
the dominant factor of one’s physiology 
than to take up a course that would 
render that factor passive. Going, 
however, with the trend of influence, 
renders the expression, both physical 
and mental, of the dominant tempera- 
mental principle more and more pro- 
nounced, and finally the result may be 
a disastrous unbalance, a pathological 
sequence unhappy in its effects upon 
mind and body; just as over-exercise of 
a set of muscles is injurious and may 
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lead to complete break down, so the 
excessive influence of a temperamental 
factor, persistently exerted, will finally 
wreck the man. 





LYMPHATIC TEMPERAMENT. 


It frequently occurs in the case of 
the vital temperament that easy cir- 





cumstances favor the disposition to in- 
dulgence in appetite and a mode of 
living in other respects that favors in- 
crease of fatty tissue and weight, until 
there ensues a decadence in the quality 
and tone of the nutritive organism. 
Thus we have that phase of the vital 
which is termed lymphatic, a degener- 
ate, diseased condition that is reflected 
in the mental expression. There is a 
spiritless, flabby character of thought 
and movement, because the physical 
basis is flabby and degenerate. Can a 
person whose condition has become 
thus impaired ever recover or improve? 
Yes, it is possible that by the rigid ob- 
servance of a hygienic system he may 
accomplish something of a rehabilita- 
tion of his former self; but, like the 
reformed inebriate, he will carry the 
scars of the period of degeneracy 
throughout life. 





WHY EDUCATION SHOULD BE BASED ON PHRENOLOGY. 
By J. J. Burrer. 


Some writers claim that the object of 
education is to obtain knowledge. Pes- 
talozzi said: “The primary object of 
education is culture, and all other ob- 
jects are secondary.” This is the view, 
I think, which is generally accepted to- 
day. But what is meant by culture ? 
The same as we mean by cultivating a 
phrenological organ. 

We generally find works on the gub- 
ject of education divided into three gen- 
eral headings, viz.: Physical, Mental, 
and Moral. Some authors make a 
fourth—esthetical; but others include 
this with the mental. This classifica- 
tion covers the ground pretty thorough- 
ly. Even a phrenologist might accept it. 

In speaking on this subject, a noted 
writer says: “The error of the old 
methods consists in this, that they do 
not recognize in detail what they are 
obliged to recognize in the general.” 
This statement is very true, but how are 
we going to avoid it? By a knowledge 
of Phrenology, and by that only. 

Let us look at mental culture as 


treated by some writers. They will di- 
vide it, perhaps, into, observation, elas- 
sification, reasoning, memory, imagina- 
tion, and admiration. This classification 
should include all the intellectual and 
semi-intellectual organs, but some” of 
the classes include several organs, while 
other organs are included in several 
classes. The more we go into detail, the 
more we will find a deviation from 
phrenological principles. Take Obser- 
vation, for instance. If a teacher treats 
this as one faculty, he may teach lessons 
forthe purpose of culturein Observation 
day after day from one year to another, 
and yet some of the perceptive faculties 
may be unexercised in the pupils. And 
if theyare not exercised under Observa- 
tion, they have very little chance of he- 
ing exercised under any of the other 
classes. In the same way we might go 
through all the details of a system of 
education that is not based on Phrenol- 
ogy, and we will nearly always find that 
some of the phrenological faculties are 
not cultivated. 
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Then, again, if a teacher does not un- 
derstand Phrenology, how is he to know 
in what the pupils need the most cult- 
ure. Ile may notice that they have cer- 
tain deficiencies, but he is at a loss to 
know how to remedy these defects ; 
whereas, if he understood Phrenology, 
he would know at a glance what the 
trouble was and what was needed. 

In speaking of the influence of par- 
ents on the mental culture of their chil- 
dren, Herbert Spencer says, in that 
admirable work of his on education : 
“They may supply sounds for imita- 
tion, objects for examination, books for 
reading, problems for solution, and if 
they use neither direct nor indirect <o- 
ercion, may do this without in any way 
disturbing the normal process of mental 
evolution ; or, rather, may greatly fa- 
cilitate that process.” A person who 
did not understand Phrenology might 
not find anything wrong in that ; but, 
looking at it from a phrenological view, 
we see that a child’s hunger for know]l- 
edge is for that kind of knowledge 
which exercises his strong organs, while 
he cares less for that which exercises his 
weak organs. Therefore, if we do not 
take into consideration the kind of men- 
tal food furnished to the child, we will 
always get farther from a harmonious 
development. 

Another serious fault in teaching is 
the tendency of teacher or parent to 
act in accordance with his feelings at 
the time. That is to say, if his Comba- 
tiveness is excited, his actions are dif- 
ferent from what they are when Paren- 
tal Love is excited, and that necessarily 
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has a bad influence on the child. But 
the difficulty will never be overcome un- 
til teachers and parents understand the 
cause of it, and the best way to learn 
that is through a knowledge of Phrenol- 
ogy. 

We sometimes hear it remarked that 
the Pestalozzian system seems scarcely 
to have fulfilled its theories. This is not 
to be so much wondered at, for Pesta- 
lozzi was not always able to practise his 
own theories ; but had he understood 
Phrenology, or had those who have tried 
to put his theories into practice under- 
stood Phrenology, the difficulty would 
have been removed. One of his theories 
was that the mode of culture should al- 
ways create a pleasurable excitement in 
the pupils. This theory, I think, is al- 
ways accepted, but we seldom find it put 
into practice, because teachers ignorant 
of Phrenology do not always know 
whether their plan of culture creates 
pleasure or pain in the pupils. That 
education should be made pleasurable to 
pupils is of vast importance, for in pro- 
portion as it is made so is there a prob- 
ability that it will not cease when school 
daysend. Itisastriking fact that when 
a person becomes interested in Phrenol- 
ogy, it awakens in him a longing for 
culture and knowledge, no matter how 
much his education may have been neg- 
lected in his youth. This is ample 
proof that education should be based on 
Phrenology from the very beginning, 
and if such were the case we can scarcely 
estimate the wonderful influence it 
would have on our country and on our 
people. 





JOHAN LUDWIG RUNEBERG. 
By Lypra M. Mitxarp. 


Among Sweden’s latest, sweetest 
bards, the best interpreter of the Swed- 
ish language, in the transcendent do- 
main of poetry, was Johan Ludwig 
Runeberg. Born in the heart of the 
Finland forests, the sweet wild rose of 
his song was scattered everywhere 
through Scandinavian fields and worn 


close to Sweden’s heart. Unfettered by 
the old rules of Swedish verse, he sat at 
the feet of “Nature and Homer,” 
catching the grace and glow of both. 
After the severe struggles of early 
days his was a busy, happy, and trium- 
phant life. At the age of twenty-two, 
while at the University of Abo, he at- 
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tended a party of young people at the 
Archbishop’s house, and in a game of 
forfeits, the last forfeit was lost by 
Runeberg. The young ladies decided 
that he should then and there compose 
a hymn tothe sun. This he did so well 
that the poem was printed in a promi- 
nent Finland paper, and highly ap- 
proved by one of Finland’s first poets. 
From thenceforth he was called the 
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contributed sixty-two of his own psalms 
to the national psalter. 

At the fire of his genius many a poet 
has kindled his flame. He was for years 
a professor in the College of Borga, and 
was at last relieved of his professorship, 
given his entire salary as a pension, and 
he devoted himself wholly to the service 
of song. 

This northern skald may be placed 





JOHAN LUDWIG RUNEBERG. 


Poet Runeberg, and thus some mis- 
chievous maiden had the honor of in- 
troducing a great poet to the world. 
Five years after one of the brightest of 
these maidens, the daughter of the 
Archbishop, became his devoted wife. 
His numerous works have been trans- 
lated into seven languages. Among the 
best are his volume of lyrics, a cycle of 
romances, and his series of national 
poems. 

His life was crowned with dignities, 
orders, and honors, given with royal 
praise and national rejoicing. He has 


side by side with our own Longfellow, 
whose sweetest songs are fragrant with 
the balm of Scandinavia’s flowers. 
They both drank their purest inspira- 
tion from Nature’s tender, loving heart. 


A HYMN TO THE SUN. 


Translated from the Swedish of Johan Ludwig 
Runeberg by Lydia M. Millard. 


Thou day’s bright eye, 
A world entrancing, 
So far and high 
Thy radiance glancing— 
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The captive hails thee, 
In sorrow bound, 

Our song shall praise thee, 
Thou glory crowned! 


As round thee admiring 
The lonely worlds go, 
How bright in thy smiling 
Their dark faces glow! 

In Paradise dreaming, 
Thy beauty was born, 

As lovely its streaming 
On us every morn. 


Who saw the hand then 
Enkindling thy light, 
Through the blue welkin 
Enthroning thy might? 
What watcher lonely, 
On earth’s tearful plain, 
May see thee thy glory 
Returning again? 


Though cloud-veil may cover 
Thy pathway unknown, 
Yet thy royal banner 
Light follows alone. 
Wherever it streameth, 
Wherever it goes, 


ee 
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A warmer heart beameth, 
A fairer flower glows. 


On marble halls wreathing 
Its glory around, 

Each lonely cot gleaming 
With beauty is crowned. 

The gold-adorned valleys 
With golden hills stand, 

Till earth’s dreary shadows 
Grow lovely and grand. 


As over my cradle 
Thy golden bars strayed, 
How many days blissful 
With thee have I played! 
What visions of beauty 
Thy beams have inspired; 
With brave purpose, truly, 
My longing heart fired. , 


May thy light be as glowing, 
And still beam the same, 

When the green sods are growing 
High over my name. 

May thy kiss caressing, 
The earth’s lowly breast, 

With the smile of thy blessing 
Enhalo my rest. 





MENTAL AND MORAL EXCELLENCE, 
By Francis W. Forp. 


- 


‘A mind is a balance for thousands a year.” 


The faculty of Approbativeness, like 
all other powers of the human mind, is 
liable to be misdirected. When guided 
by the higher intellectual and moral 
faculties, it may lead to a desire to gain 
distinction by intellectual attainments 
and moral worth; but, if not so direct- 
ed, it may render men desirous of mere 
social position. Money and social rank 
bring a certain amount of pleasure with 
them, and the desire for wealth is per- 
fectly legitimate, as shown by the in- 
nate faculty of Acquisitiveness; and 
intelligence is compatible with social 
position, but intellectual attainments 
and moral perfection alone will bring 
true happiness, for this depends on the 


ascendency of the moral and intellect- 
ual over animal feelings. 

The majority of our greatest scholars 
were not men of high rank in the social 
world. 

Protagoras was self-educated; Thom- 
as Moore was the son of a grocer; 


Shakespeare of a butcher; Virgil of a 


baker; Euripides of a fruiterer. 

The great but humble Erasmus, writ- 
ing from Paris, said: “ As soon as I get 
money I will buy first Greek books, and 
then clothes.” 

He would leave the varieties of a friv- 
olous world, that he might hold con- 
verse with the illustrious dead, in order 
that he might traverse the whole world 
and ponder over the writings of the 
philosophic Plato. 
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The intellectual man finds pleasure 
everywhere; he discovers 


“ Tongues in trees, books in the running 
brooks, 

Sermons in stones, and good in every- 
thing.” 


He has a treasure far more precious 
than diamonds. 

The teaching of Phrenology is that 
the propensities should be subordinate 
to the intellectual and moral faculties, 
and if we believe that the human mind, 
when freed from its physical environ- 
ment, will continue to think and multi- 
ply in knowledge, the more evident be- 
comes the necessity for the develop- 
ment of our faculties. 

We are not all endowed with equal 
ability, nor have all the power to excel 
in the same department of labor, but 
it is our duty to discover our particular 
forte, and pursue it with diligence. 

Phrenology is of incalculable benefit 
in this direction. Its teaching is strict- 
ly in accordance with nature. 

The chemist is born to analyze; the 
botanist to study the laws relative to 
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the vegetable kingdom, and the philos- 
opher to philosophize. 

The faculty of Concentrativeness is 
worthy of our consideration. True ex- 
cellence in any department of learning 
can only proceed from the ability to 
concentrate one’s whole attention on 
that particular subject, and is, in the 
inspiring words of Clarendon, “the 
philosopher’s stone, that turns all met- 
als and even stone into gold, and suffers 
no want to break into its dwelling.” 

Not only is knowledge a preparation 
for a higher life, but we reap the bene- 
fit in this life. 

Without thought, we should be mere 
barbarians. Ail invention, machinery, 
and science are the results of thought— 
of mind; and therefore we can join in 
the words of Lord Bacon that “ knowl- 
edge is power.” 

Knowledge holdeth by the hilt, and hew- 
eth out a road to conquest; 
Ignorance graspeth the blade, and _ is 

wounded by its own good sword. 
Knowledge distilleth health from the vir- 
ulence of opposite poisons; 
Ignorance mixeth wholesomes unto the 
breeding of disease. 
—M. F. Tupper. 


o——— 


THE ESTHETIC FORCE OF AMATIVENESS. 
By B. Van Dorn Lary. 


(Continued from page 172.) 


Studied in its essential quality, the 
faculty has a strong esthetic value in 
the making of character. Nature is a 
true economist, and while the amative 
power secures the continuance of the 
race, we see also the operation of its la- 
tent force in other ways. As its com- 
plete exercise leads to the most divine 
climax of human life, so, coursing 
through nature in full potential energy, 
its subdued presence tinges the whole 
character with a mellow influence and 
ripples out over the external demeanor, 
the expression, the outward looks, man- 
ners, speech, in an ineffable sweetness, 
goodness, tenderness, and gentleness, 
thus suggesting the noble possibility be- 
hind its concentrated power. It gives 


attractiveness to the personality, vigor 
to the general bearing, repletion of en- 
ergy, nerve, grace, and softness to the 
individual in whom it is normally de- 
veloped. A character in whom it is per- 
verted is the most repulsive of all creat- 
ures, while one who possesses it in a 
proper degree, combined with decided 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual traits, 
is most charming, most gracious, most 
winning. No woman can be lovable or 
fascinating, no man popular, without a 
good development and a nice balance 
of the faculty of Amativeness. 

The esthetic force of this great pos- 
sibility in human nature is a primal ele- 
ment in society. While intellect rea- 
sons on the advantages of association, 
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benevolence and friendship may draw 
mankind into kindly intercourse, or 
even the selfish propensities lead to a 
sort of social reciprocity by way of get- 
ting some personal gain—many causes, 
many purposes, may teach the progres- 
sive tendency of society over solitude— 
yet the principle of Amativeness is the 
only thing able to lay upon Life’s mas- 
ter-work, its color, its richness, its vi- 
vacity, its charm, its delicate sidelights, 
and blended half-tones. Why? Be- 
cause this alone produces the perfect 
law of affinity between human souls, 
and welds the two distinctive sides of 
finite existence—the masculine and the 
feminine—into a symmetrical unity. 

As a matter of fact, however, the 
world has seen this mysteriously acting 
as though a specially designed instru- 
ment of the devil for the destruction of 
men and women. But when men and 
women alike are impressed with a rad- 
ical perception of the true province anil 
instinct of Amativeness, when they 
learn to esteem it without fear of de- 
filement by mere imagination of its 
function, when they compass by mind 
and spiritual comprehension the range, 
the fundamental principle, the purpose, 
the proper limit to be set for this fac- 
wty—then the faculty will be exalted 
to its ideal place in Nature, and the 
problem of its true development and 
contro! will be solved for all Time. 

Briefly, we put it thus: the faculty of 
Amativeness or sexual love exists. Is 
it for good or for evil? We logically 
conclude that all the attributes of hu- 
man nature, not excepting this, may and 
should work for the cause of light, not 
for the cause of darkness. All the fac- 
ulties have an individual character and 
purpose — Amativeness presents no 
puzzling phenomenon—and a judicious 
admixture of elements gives the quality 
of flavor to character. Ignorance is the 
greatest deterrent in the world, and 
what every intelligent being needs to 
learn is the truth which must be taught 
widely and liberally and fully—how 
much this one particular element means 
to its owner. 

People must understand themselves 
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in the nature of a circle, not excluding 
the segment of Amativeness. In disre- 
garding its claims, they leave an impor- 
tant part of themselves unguided, un- 
governed, and hence, liable to yield to 
erratic impulse. The advice of the an- 
cient Greek has never lost its vital 
meaning— Know thyself”—the power 
ef doing is measured by the power of 
clear thinking. A clever financier 
knows all his resources—a successful in- 
dividual has a definite conception of his 
stock in principles and possibilities. 
Understanding is the first step toward 
a correction of distorted opinion. 

Having then, some judgment of the 
requisite union of all the mental powers, 
causality, firmness, benevolence, friend- 
ship, and conjugality can be freely ex- 
ercised to dominate; while Amativeness, 
guided and controlled by these higher 
sentiments, will give an exquisite tein- 
per and finish to a finely grained char- 
acter. Without it there is a narrow- 
ness, a barren phase of spirit, or even an 
acridness of disposition, that repels, and 
intuitively it is known of all men that 
one thus stamped is unloving, ungen- 
erous, and unsympathetic. It is neces- 
sary to subject the faculty, but it must 
never be killed. Ambition secures a 
strong advocate in rightly governed 
Amativeness, making more direct the 
impulsion of one sex toward effort in in- 
fluencing the other. Thus, as the aim 
of complete life is the even companion- 
ship of the sexes, when we make it pos- 
sible to place them on a par without 
menace to the morals and conventions 
of state or society at large, we shall have 
laid the corner-stone of a new building, 
we shall have begun a golden era of 
Progress. 

To have always in our midst that 
spiritual enthusiasm which is bred by a 
perfect and absolutely healthful attrac- 
tion, means for human life genuine no- 
bility, theories and practices coincided, 
ideals achieved, purity attained, religion 
made practical, and all living glorified. 
The sex problem is a critical one, and it 
can be solved only through the study of 
the true nature and influence of Ama- 
So false are popular notions 
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on this topic, that suspicion and pessim- 
ism stalk abroad, ready to pounce on 
men and women of guileless spirits who 
affiliate by natural friendliness and good 
fellowship, to rend their reputations 
and scatter the mutilated members to 
the four cardinal points of society—to 
so frighten the more timid that they 
never dare brave the rancor of smal! 
thoughts, adverse comment, or the 
meaner criticism of those who do indeed 
“ judge others by themselves.” So great 
a majority follows evil, that cleanliness 
of life is insufficient in itself, and a 
frank exposition of character given one 
woman by one man, or one man by one 
woman, is quickly interpreted by the 
usual gauge. There is yet a dividing 
line between the sexes that all our 
“higher education,” all our extended 
privileges, all our larger reach of spirit- 
ual thought, all our wiping out of 
prejudice and tradition, has not oblit- 
erated. We are still within the bounds 
of faithlessness in our fellows and in- 
secure morality. In theory the major- 
ity may speak for “ Platonic affection,” 
and generous interchange of amenities 
between the sexes, but in practice the 
band is small and a persecuted one, that 
remains true to conviction and looks 
with pure eyes on a disinterested 
Friendship between man and woman as 
between man and man. There are few 
whose moral courage will brave any cen- 
sure for the sake of giving freedom to 
their better, truer sentiments, and iet 
the ideal emotion break the fetters or 
false custom. 

The time is ripe for every phrenolo- 
gist in the land to join an educational 
crusade, to rouse the multitude, to en- 
force upon the intelligent that they 
must no longer ignore, but meet in its 
entirety the peculiar complex meaning 
of a much misunderstood faculty. 
Everything can be subserved to the wxs- 
thetic, and if Nature ever planted the 
germ of Amativeness in man’s mentality 
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for any end additional to the first, it was 
assuredly for the softening and ameli- 
orating of character. The faculty is a 
prime condition in rendering personal- 
ity flexible, and the fact that it insures 
beauty and mobility to facial expression, 
dainty grace to manner and look, and 
charming individuality to every phys- 
ical action, is sufficient to convince us 
that amative force proportioned to an 
ethical standard, contributes richly to 
the world’s joyous movement. 

Beauty elevates the mind and soul. 
So, loveliness in any guise—the human 
and personal above and beyond all—in- 
spires us to be better men and women 
in the same degree that our sympathies 
catch the subtle magnetism. There- 
fore, whatever there be in our own nat- 
ures that can engender love and light 
and tenderness, we need, we must nur- 
ture, we must cherish as the guardian 
of the esthetic, the compelling aid to a 
universal morality. Ideals of the beau- 
tiful create ideals of beautiful living. 
All the great artists, all the great poets, 
all the great musicians, al! the great 
sculptors, were endued with an enor- 
mous wealth of love—hence their sing- 
ular genius to touch humanity in its 
largest and truest living. The glow and 
shine of gentle feeling irradiates a face, 
and men, women, and children, looking 
into eyes that thus speak the divine sen- 
timent—for God is Love—respond by 
letting flow their own best thoughts. 
So, from soul to soul a wave of love 
is sent, and all wrong is overswept 
by a tide that carries on its bosom the 
most poetical murmurings. Continuous 
waves bear continuous good-will, and as 
we help swell the flood truth and deli- 
cious inspiration surround us perma- 
nently. So it is that in man’s culture 
of his purely loving faculty that moral- 
ity finds her staunchest support, and 
Art her handmaid. Fur where Life’s 
quivering emotions sway, there Evil 
must hide its head. 


PRIS 













DR. NANSEN,. 


Phrenology delights to see men in 
their right places, but the choice of oc- 
cupations is often in the wrong direc- 
tion. 

Parents are sometimes inclined to 
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man in the right place so that the round 
peg need not get into the square hole, 
and the square peg into the round hole. 
Constitutions differ in different nations. 
Climatic differences have also a great 
effect in toughening or weakening con- 
stitutional vigor, hence a right appre- 
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force their children to take up their 
own line of work because they wish the 
work to continue in the family, rather 
than allow it to pass into other hands. 
This, unfortunately, is sometimes the 
case when there is not sufficient adapt- 
ability in the children to the occupa- 
tion selected, hence the need of con- 
sulting Phrenology to put the right 





ciation of climatic and atmospheric 
changes, diet, and exercise is necessary 
when examining the organization of a 
man like Dr. Nansen. We find that he 
is a hardy Norseman, one well suited 
to endure northern climes; but com- 
pare him with a southerner who has 
lived all his days in a humid climate, 
and you at once notice the difference in 
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adaptability of constitution to various 
kinds of work. 

Nansen has a powerful organization, 
and is well adapted to the enjoyment 
of health and long life. He has not the 
weaknesses of constitution that disease 
could attack. 

He is a man of strong fibres which 
must be solidly knit together, hence, as 
a result, he has great toughness and 
power to overcome fatigue. He would 
tire out two ordinary men before he 
began to give up himself or think of 
being exhausted. He is not a giant in 
strength necessarily, but he has re- 
markable harmony of power and no 
superfluous adipose tissue. 

His head is high and broad in the an- 
terior portions, hence he must possess 
unusual perseverance and determina- 
tion of mind; and secondly, his per- 
ceptive intellect makes his scientific 
knowledge of great value. He does not 
miss anything that in hie practical 
judgment is worth examining, hence he 
would not waste time over useless de- 
tails, and is always taking into account 
the practical issue of everything. 

He is a utilitarian man, and should 
know how to make use of his knowledge 
in a wonderful manner. 

His head does not indicate fear or 
timidity, hence, with his large intuition 
to guide him and his perceptive facul- 
ties to observe and take things into ac- 
count, he will be able to accomplish 
more in a given time than ninety-nine 
men out of a hundred who were similar- 
ly placed. 

He will not hesitate with vain fears 
of success, but will, in every case, take 
the bull by the horns and make the 
most of opportunities. He is a man 
who is far-sighted, and is not likely to 
attempt to do what he has not well con- 
sidered on every side. 

He is a man who is capable of receiv- 
ing considerable intuitive insight, both 
into things, their qualities, value, and 
character, and possibilities and extent. 
Hence he will be able to utilize the en- 
ergies of others in a masterly way. He 
believes more in action than in much 
talk, hence he will accomplish more 


before he begins to explain his plans, 
for he does not like to make a mistake, 
and knows how to work out his ideas 
before he sets his machinery to work. 

He has buoyancy of mind and elas- 
ticity of thought, and he is able to in- 
spire others to take an enterprising 
view of life. He is no visionist or one 
to see much result from wild schemes 
or unpractical adventure. 


THE HOME OF THE NANSENS, 


Nansen’s recent voyage of explora- 
tion into the Arctic and his safe return 
have given a fresh interest to every- 
thing connected with him. There can 
be nothing closer to him than his wife, 
so that a glance at her life in her be- 
loved Norway home is really an intro- 
duction to the great traveller in his 
most intimate relation. 

When Dr. Nansen married, in 1889, 
it was agreed between them that there 
should be no material change in the 
methods of their two lives. The hus- 
band was to continue his work of ex- 
ploration, as he thought well, and the 
wife was to teach music as she had done 
for years. This plan they have pursued 
with few exceptions. Sometimes Mrs. 
Nansen has accompanied her husband 
in his winter “ ski” runs in the moun- 
tains and valleys of Norway, and it was 
her intention to accompany her hus- 
band on his last trip into the Arctic, 
but she was dissuaded at the last mo- 
ment. 

So she let him go without her, and 
when he is away she teaches music and 
cares for her little daughter, Liv, or 
Life, who was only a haby when her 
father went away. 

The Nansen home is at Christiania, 
Norway. It is a beautiful house, at the 
foot of a wooded hill, with fair meadows 
and fragrant pine-woods, and is an ideal 
retreat for one whose life-work takes 
him away into the bleak cheerlessness 
of northern winters so often. The 
home is called Godthaab Villa. 

When Frau Nansen was found at her 
home a few weeks ago she was singing 
an aria from an opera. She has the 
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reputation of being the finest romance 
singer in Norway. She is a petite 
woman, of brunette beauty, with the 
sparkle of merriment shining in her 
rich, red cheeks, and the evidence of 

ood-nature in her welcoming voice. 
She wore a dark serge skirt, a cross-over 
blouse, with full sleeves, according to 
English style, and her hair is brushed 
back from her broad, intellectual fore- 
head. 

Her house is filled with works of art 
and curiosities from all parts of the 
world, including trophies of Dr. Nan- 
sen’s Greenland and other explorations. 
The house is constructed of pinewood 
trunks of trees, giving it a most pictu- 
resque appearance, inside as well as out. 
The furniture harmonizes with it. 
There are carved dragons’ heads of the 
Norse people in the furniture as well as 
in the projections of the house itself, 
and one is taken back to the days of 
medievalism at a leap as one enters this 
ancient shelter for modern science. 
The most modern thing in it is the 
grand piano that stands in the centre 
of the parlor. This piano has all the 
latest improvements, and Mrs. Nansen 
plays it with the sureness and taste of 
an artiste. 

Although her husband is away from 
her so much, this brave little woman 
makes the best of it. She knew before 
marriage that her husband had a life- 
work before him, and that she must be 
prepared to make sacrifices in the cause 
of science. She makes them and com- 
plains not, although she would be less 
than a woman did she not wish that 
some day her husband will feel that he 
has done enough for the world and is 
entitled to rest in peace for the balance 
of his days by his own hearthstone. 


THE LATE GENERAL NEAL DOW. 


During the past year the temperance 
world has lost a number of her noble 
workers, most of whom have lived to a 
great age, for instance, Dr. Richardson, 
who was so decidedly helpful on the 
scientific side of temperance; Mr. 
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Raper, the genial, witty, yet forceful 
lecturer and parliamentary agent; Dr. 
Lees, the statistician and writer; and 
now the giant of reform, General Neal 
Dow, the nonogenarian, has finished 
his course and passed onward to join 
the host of friends beyond. 

Neal Dow, who was born in 1804, has 
become known from one end of the 
world to another, because he had the 
good-will of mankind at heart. He 
found that nearly all in the poor- 
house, in the prison, and insane asylum 
were there from intemperance in drink, 
and they were men and women who 
could not control their appetite. After 
coming to this conclusion by indisput- 
able facts, he adhered to his opinions, 
and when he came into power made 
laws which put the temptation beyond 
reach. 

Few men have had so compact, wiry, 
and vigorous an organization as he had, 
and in the prime of his life he must 
have been a most positive, executive, 
and forceful man. As his portrait in- 
dicates, he had a most distinct char- 
acter and an available mind. He was 
tough, strong, and enduring for his 
size. L. N. Fowler said of him, in 1872, 
“that he would probably die with his 
harness on.” 

He was well developed in Destruc- 
tiveness and Combativeness, which 
united in their action with Benevolence 
and Conscientiousness. He had great 
independence of mind and was well 
able to stand alone and fight his own 
battles, when he felt a strong convic- 
tion that he was right. 

He was very quick to see the point of 
an argument, and his Mirthfulness was 
large, so that he was entertaining and 
witty in conversation and in public 
lectures. His activities, however, were 
not confined wholly to that cause, but 
his energy and wonderful physical force 
were freely used in many reform move- 
ments; and his honesty of purpose and 
strength of conviction accomplished 
much in everything he was identified 
with. He served in the Civil War with 
honor and distinction, being confined 
more than nine months in Southern 
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prisons, where he spent the time profit- 
ably in giving almost daily temperance 
lectures. He served his city as mayor 
for several terms, and also in his State 
legislature, and was the prohibition 
candidate for president in 1880. His 
life work was the untiring support of 
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many States as Neal Dow did in his 
advocacy of prohibition legislation. 
His efforts were not confined to this 
country alone, but he spoke extensively 
in the British Provinces and Great 
Britain, where he is almost as well 
known as in this country. He came of 





THE LATE, GENERAL NEAL DOW. 


the principles of temperance, and he 
spared neither time nor strength in 
this cause. By common consent, he is 
accorded the title of “ Father of Pro- 
hibition,” and it was his strong influ- 
ence and tireless efforts which made 
Maine a prohibition State and kept it 
so. He spoke on this subject in the 
majority of the States in the Union, 
and it is probably true that no man 
appeared before the legislature of so 


a long-lived and vigorous family, and 
though he spared himself in no way in 
his ardent labors for temperance re- 
form, he kept both his physical and in- 
tellectual strength to the very end, 
addressing a large audience in the open 
air in his ninetieth year, and was a fa- 
miliar figure upon the streets of his 
native city up to within a week of his 
death. 
J. A. F. 
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THE GALL CENTENARY. 


THE CELEBRATION AT KOKOMO AND ITS RESULTS. 


(Paper read at the American Institute of Phrenotogy.) 


By Exxta Youne, Crass 91. 


In the little city of Kokomo, in the 
progressive State of Indiana, from Au- 
gust 22 to 24, 1896, was held the first 
phrenological convention that has ever 
come together within the borders of 
the American continent. As a city we 
feel a just pride in being thus hon- 
ored, and the foothold that has been 
gained for phrenology at this place as 
a result of this convention is not with- 
out worth to the cause. 

The idea of holding a State phreno- 
logical meeting originated with Dr. Gif- 
ford, and, after conferring and corre- 
sponding with other interested persons 
in regard to it, a preliminary meeting 
was held at Indianapolis, and it was 
there decided that a State meeting 
should be held, and that it should be 
held at Kokomo. 

It was necessary, of course, that 
someone do some active work in order 
to make the meeting a success, and Dr. 
Gifford, though having many other 
pressing duties and _ responsibilities 
resting upon him at the time, entered 
into the work of the convention with 
heart and soul, and with earnest en- 
deavor and unremitting energy made 
preparation for the coming meeting. 

Zealously and faithfully the doctor 
worked, both before the convention 
and during its continuance, and the 
success of the meeting was largely due 
to his unwearied efforts. 

While this was called a State con- 
vention, it elicited national attention 
and interest, and we had the mental 
and spiritual assistance of friends and 
co-workers throughout the nation. 

Prof. Newton N. Riddell, of Chica- 
go, Prof. B. F. Pratt and Mrs. Julia A. 
Pratt, of Painesville, O., and Prof. J. 
A. Houser, of Indianapolis, were the 
speakers from without the city. All 
these are able speakers and earnest 





workers in the cause for humanity, and 
their efforts here were much appreci- 
ated by those who had the privilege of 
hearing them. The pulpits of the city 
were tendered us to be occupied by our 
speakers on Sunday, and the addresses 
given in the different churches were es- 
pecially enjoyed and appreciated by the 
various congregations, and the think- 
ing, unprejudiced mind was enabled to 
see clearly that the science of phrenol- 
ogy is not antagonistic to Christianity, 
but directly in harmony therewith. Ac- 
cordant voices expressing the thoughts 
and sentiments of kindred spirits and 
co-workers who were not permitted to 
be with us in person, came to us in 
written pages, and were given to us by 
proxy, and the reading of these papers 
was an important feature of the con- 
vention. 

The papers and addresses contained 
much valuable scientific thought of an 
advanced character, and furnished 
much wholesome food to be mentally 
digested by those who listened to any 
or all of them. 

We were most cordially received by 
the people, and the attendance and 
manifest interest increased with each 
session. The citizens gave us an ear- 
nest and hearty welcome, and the mayor 
of the city, in his address of welcome, 
gave us a hearty greeting and expressed 
himeelf as in direct harmony with the 
truths advanced from a phrenological 
standpoint. 

The convention, which was the first 
day held in the city hall, assumed such 
proportions that it became necessary to 
remove to more commodious quarters. 
It was not for us to seek a place, how- 
ever, as the officials of one of the larg- 
est and most conservative churches in 
the city very kindly and cordially ten- 
dered us the use of the church building 
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for the remainder of the convention. 
Monday’s sessions, therefore, were held 
in this church, which was filled to over- 
flowing before the close of the meet- 
ings. 

The public press manifested a deep 
interest in the work of the convention 
and gave full accounts of each day’s 
proceedings. 

Business men, ministers and church- 
es, the Equal Suffrage and W. C. T. U. 
organizations, etc., entered into the 
spirit of our meetings, and each and all 
aided us by their co-operation. 

It was gratifying to see the spirit of 
interest and enthusiasm that was man- 
ifest throughout the convention, but 
more gratifying still to know that these 
did not cease with the close of the meet- 
ings, but that a genuine interest in the 
science was awakened and a desire to 
know more of it is actuating many per- 
sons to make a study of the science and 
the principles underlying it; and the 
more they learn in regard to it, the 
more of truth they see in it, as is the 
case in any science. 

The minds of the people are laying 
hold of this (to them) new science in 
such a way as to make practical use of 
it; hence are making persistent inquiry 
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and investigation into the subject, and 
thus expanding, strengthening, and 
adding to the knowledge obtained in 
the convention. 

Many are asking for information 
along this line—for lectures on phren- 
ology—and ministers are asking us to 
speak in their churches, that they and 
their people may learn the truths that 
we have to present to them. 

Many persons who before the con- 
vention had little conception of what 
the term “phrenology” implied, are 
now deeply interested in it, so that, if 
we can arrange a meeting for this place 
next year, the public will be in better 
preparation for it, and only ready and 
waiting to enter into the work with us. 

Except in number of foreign speak- 
ers, some of whom were prevented by 
sickness from being with us, the con- 
vention assumed greater proportions 
than we had hoped for, and surpassed 
our expectations in every respect, so 
that we who are workers in the cause 
have derived from it new hope, new 
strength, new courage, new inspiration 
to move onward, and to labor for the 
advancement and extension of this sci- 
ence that is to work out the emancipa- 
tion of the human family. 





THE SUN WILL SHINE TO-MORROW. 


You'll find no help in sighing, 
When, skies are overcast; 

Sighing makes the heart more drear 
And shadows longer last. 

Be cheerful, and from here and there, 
A touch of comfort borrow: 

To-morrow will be clear and fair— 
The sun will shine to-morrow. 


You'll find no help in weeping, 
Because you tread this morn 
A thorny path; each falling tear 
But adds another thorn. 
Be cheerful, hopeful, and make free 
Your mind from thoughts that harrow: 
To-morrow’s path will smoother be— 
The sun will shine to-morrow. 


Oh, bear in mind—let come what may, 
Or pain or care or sorrow,— 

The darkest day will pass away— 
The sun will shine to-morrow. 


—James Rowe, in Good Housekeeping. 
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MODERN MEDICINE. 


It is years since I declared that true 
therapeutics resolved itself into two 
categorical principles—viz., antisepsis 
and nutrition. The present discussion 
of the microbe theory and the employ- 
ment of “antitoxins” in malignant 
disorders, degenerative fevers, etc., are 
demonstrating the truth of the first 
principle, while the second no experi- 
enced physician will deny. A medicinal 
agent that will suspend the progress of 
disease, neutralizing its poisonous ef- 
fects, destroying the morbific agents 
that give it character, is essentially 
antiseptic, whether it be an alcoholic 
extract, a coal-tar derivative, or a jelly 
culture of some pernicious microbe. I 
do not put myself on record as an advo- 
cate of the hypodermatic procedure; I 
am not convinced that the use of a few 
drops of serum from the blood of a 
horse, a calf, or a donkey will be effect- 
ive in repelling an attack of diphtheria, 
typhoid fever, epilepsy, or any other 
dreaded affection. My study of the 
provings of the needle and syringe 
method, as conducted in Europe and 
this country, does not impress me with 
any high virtue existing in it per se. 
The treatment of diphtheria exhibits 
the best array of evidence for it, yet it 
must be admitted that in the antitoxin 
used for that many elements of danger 
exist, as shown by the many deaths that 
have followed the injection of antitoxin 
and by the serious organic disturbances 
it has induced in numerous instances. 

T cannot but regard such a treatment 
as that which introduces a poisonous 
compound, drawn from a lower animal, 
into my blood as pathological in itself, 
and therefore unnatural and irrational. 
A late writer puts this in a light that is 
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little short of the ludicrous, when he 
says: “From the commercial stand- 
point the introduction of a few cents’ 
worth of a powerful antiseptic into a 
vehicle of serum tinctured with super- 
stition, and retailed at a high price to 
the credulous, is a great speculation, 
but from the professional view, it is not 
far from the charm and amulet busi- 
ness to frighten off evil spirits.” 

Were it not for the “commercial 
side ” of it I am doubtful whether. the 
serums, organic extracts, toxins, and 
antitoxins would have found anything 
more than that passing attention which 
is prompted by curiosity. True anti- 
sepsis involves mainly the correction of 
abuses and conditions that dispose to 
the production of disease. It involves 
things external rather than internal, 
and methods, so far as the human body 
is concerned, that may be effective 
without any antecedent or subsequent 
lesion being produced. The human or- 
ganism in itself, in its vital processes, 
contains elements that are antidotal or 
destructive of substances that are dan- 
gerous, and when in good health the 
individual man is fortified by good hab- 
its against the invasion of things mor- 
bific, whether they enter his body by 
the respiratory channel or the alimen- 
tary, the healthy tissues resist and expel 
or destroy them. The fluids of the 
mouth, the nose, the stomach, etc., 
have antiseptic qualities. Normal 
blood, too, has the property of antisep- 
sis. Sunshine, pure water, good air are 
destructive of disease germs. Thus it is 
that nature has supplied us with means 
for preventing disease, and to a large 
extent for curing those who may be 
affected with it. Simple habits, pure 
water, cleanliness beat off and suppress 
contagion, whatever its name. This has 
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been the secret of modern improvement 
in ability to control epidemics, and the 
secret of the freedom of any commun- 
ity from destructive maladies. 

H. S. D. 


THE MEDICAL FETISH. 


The editor of the Charlotte “ Medical 
Journal ” writes plainly on this topic: 

“In sacred history we read of an in- 
valid who at first refused advice because 
it was not accompanied by sufficient 
display. The influence of fetishism ob- 
served then is felt in this nineteenth 
century. Signs and charms, including 
instances reaching from the wiles of the 
faith healer to the professional pretext, 
are as potent in their spheres as ever 
was a talisman. A foreign doctor may 
succeed where a native fails. The ‘ old 
doctor’ is notoriously in demand. 

“The various health resorts owe 
much of their prosperity to the same 
fact. Quantities of nauseous water are 
drunk, frequent medicated baths are 
taken by people who could not be per- 
suaded to drink the same quantity of 
pleasant, potable water, nor to enjoy 
the luxury of frequent bathing in sim- 
ply clean water; all illustrating the 
power of the fetish. It has a position 
among us which it may benefit us to try 
to understand. 

“ A great part of the benefit received 
at health resorts lies in the change, and 
the stimulus it inspires. This advan- 
tage is none the less because it may be 
due to a happy delusion. The fact re- 
mains that a certain degree of good is 
done. 

“Now for the practical use of our 
fetish. There may be many patients 
whose hopes have been set on unattain- 
able objects. They may think that a 
certain spring, or a trip to Europe, of- 
fers the only chance to brighten an 
apparently hopeless prospect, while 
their circumstances may make that im- 
possible. Then it becomes our duty to 
try to invest the patient’s surroundings 
with a similar charm. Point out the 
value of sunlight and fresh air; explain 
that the important difference between 
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a bath at a hot spring and a hot bath at 
home is a matter of faith; show that 
the great difference between water 
drunk from a medicinal spring and that 
taken at home is in the quantity. Try 
to awaken an interest in such natural 
attractions as their section presents. 
Impress on them the fact that careful, 
healthy habits are as useful at home as 
elsewhere. Inform them that medical 
science and art are not geographically 
limited. There is a large and promising 
field for development along this line, 
in reference to which these remarks are 
suggestions only.” 





———_——_ 


DIET FOR FEVER PATIENTS. 


Without discrimination, we absolute- 
ly reject all animal extracts and broths, 
and the thousand and one peptonoids, 
and nameless preparations with which 
the market is flooded as food, for fever 
patients. Dr. Beaumont demonstrated 
in the case of Alexis St. Martin, that ihe 
coats of the stomach during fever were 
dry and phlogosed, and any solid fuod, 
or animal broths, would be revolved for 
hours in the stomach without any 
change, and finally work their way, un- 
digested, into theduodenum, to becomea 
source of irritation and oppression there- 
in. Of what avail is it to pour into the 
stomach so-called nutritious aliments 
when that organ is utterly unable to di- 
gest them ? The use of such materials 
in typhoid or other severe fevers only 
increases the dryness of the stomach and 
the redness of the tongue, exalts the 
temperature, increases the restlessness, 
furnishes material for leuacomaines, and 
increases the debility. Milk, first and 
last, milk diluted, milk boiled, milk 
thickened, sweet milk, buttermilk, best 
milk all the time, is the diet for fever 
patients. In the early stages of fever, 
only hot-water tea, made by pouring as 
much boiling water on a half a cup of 
good rich milk, slightly sweetened, of 
which a jelly glassful should be given 
every two hours, either hot or cold, as 
the taste demands. Dr. Beaumont says, 
when such food is introduced into the 
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stomach of a fever patient, in small 
quantities, it is rapidly absorbed and dis- 
appears. Even such simple food as this 
should not be given in too large quan- 
_ tities, else it will be left unabsorbed, and 
will pass in a coagulated state into the 
bowels, to irritate instead of nourish. 
A tablespoonful of milk readily digest- 
ed and absorbed will be assimilated and 
afford more nutriment and strength 
than a pound of animal matter, which 
cannot be thus assimilated. 

To a fever patient in its early stage a 
pint and a half of hot-water tea will 
afford ample nourishment for a young 
or small person, especially if they be fat; 
a quart should not be exceeded in any- 
one during twenty-four hours. If there 
be any tendency to acidity of the stom- 
ach, and hence coagulation of the milk, 
a tablespoonful of lime-water should be 
added to the diluted water to each glass; 
should there be a loose state of the bow- 
els, the milk should be boiled, and in 
the advanced stages, thickened with ar- 
row-root or corn-starch, a teaspoonful of 
either to a pint of milk. Occasionally a 
patient will be found who refuses to take 
milk in any combination. When this is 
the case, the lightest, most nutritious, 
and digestible substitute can be easily 
prepared, thus: Take a quart of fresh 
wheat-bran, add three quarts of water, 
and boil down to two quarts ; strain and 
add a little sugar, nutmeg, etc., and give 
a wineglassful every two hours. ‘This 
was found in an old French Codex and 
has been used with great satisfaction for 
many years, especially if there be any 
dysenteric complications. In the ad- 
vanced stages, when there is great ema- 
ciation and debility, instead of using al- 
coholic stimulants, a liniment composed 
of olive-oil, one part, and pure alcohol, 
two parts, applied every two or three 
hours to the whole person, will be found 
to subserve the most satisfactory pur- 
poses. Indeed, where the temperature 
is exalted and the skin dry and harsh, 
this liniment will, after a few applica- 
tions, not only amply stimulate the per- 
son, but will reduce the temperature and 
pulse almost to a normal standard. 

When all congestions, inflammations, 
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and perverted functions are removed 
and restored, and convalescence estab- 
lished, the greatest care in the use of 
food and drinks should be observed for 
many days, both as to quality and quan- 
tity. Nothing is more important at this 
stage than to observe the old maxim, 
“ make haste slowly.” 
L. B. ANDERSON, M.D. 


ee 


RUSKIN ON IMPURE WATER. 


The thoughtlessness and indifference 
of the majority of the people in regard 
to pure water was thus strongly and 
picturesquely expressed by Ruskin 
twenty-five years ago: 

“ Twenty years ago there was no love- 
lier piece of lowland scenery in South 
England, nor any more pathetic in the 
world, by its expression of sweet human 
character and life, than that immedi- 
ately bordering on the source of the 
Wandle, and including the low moors of 
Addington, and villages of Beddington 
and Carshalton, with all their pools and 
streams. No clearer or diviner waters 
ever sang with constant lips of the Hand 
which ‘ giveth rain from heaven;’ no 
pasture ever lightened in springtime 
with more passionate blossoming; no 
sweeter homes ever hallowed the heart 
of the passer-by with their pride of 
peaceful gladness—fain hidden, yet full 
confessed. 

“The place remains (1872) nearly 
unchanged in its larger features; but 
with deliberate mind I say that I have 
never seen anything so ghastly in its in- 
ner tragic meaning as the slow 
stealing of aspects of reckless, indolent, 
animal neglect over the delicate sweet- 
ness of that English scene. . Just 
where the welling of stainless water, 
trembling and pure, like a body of light, 
enters the pool of Carshalton, cutting 
itself a radiant channel down to the 
gravel, through ways of feathery reeds, 
all waving, which it traverses with its 
deep threads of clearness, like the chal- 
cedony in moss-agate, starred here and 
there with the white grenoullette; just 
in the very rush and murmur of the first 
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spreading currents, the ignorant dwell- 
ers of the place cast their street and 
house foulness; heaps of dust and slime 
and broken shreds of old metal, and 
rags of putrid clothes, which, having 
neither energy to cart away, nor de- 
cency enough to dig into the ground, 
they thus shed into the stream, to dif- 
fuse what venom of it will float and 
melt, far away, in all places where God 
meant those waters to bring joy and 
health. 

“ And in a little pool behind some 
houses farther in the village, where an- 
other spring rises, the shattered stones 
of the well, and of the little fretted 
channel which was long ago built and 
traced for it, lie scattered, each from 
each, under a rugged bank of mortar 
and scoria, and bricklayers’ refuse, on 
one side, which the clean water, never- 
theless, chastises to purity; but it can- 
not conquer the dead earth beyond; and 
then circled and coiled under festering 
scum, the stagnant edge of the pool ef- 
faces itself into a slope of black slime. 
the accumulation of indolent years. 
Half a dozen men, with one day’s work, 
could cleanse these pools and trim the 
flowers about their banks, and make 
every breath of summer air above them 
rich with cool balm, and every glitter- 
ing wave medicinal, as if it ran, troubled 
only by angels, from the porch of Be- 
thesda—but that day’s work is never 
given.” 


—_——— 
WHAT PHYSICAL CULTURE DOES. 


Tn an address on “ Physical Culture ” 
before the Mothers’ Congress in Wash- 
ington, Miss Julia King, of Boston, a 
member of the faculty of the Emerson 
School of Oratory, said: “Health of 
body leads to equanimity of mind. 

Proper physical culture gives a 
moral direction to the intellectual ac- 
tivities by interesting the mind in nat- 
ure’s laws. All the exhibitions of nat- 
ure everywhere are governed by law, 
absolute, universal, and intelligible. The 
most inspiring knowledge of nature’s 
laws, and that which creates the impulse 
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of obedience to them, is to be derived 
from a are study ‘of physical cult- 
ure. 

"2 proper system of physical culture 
calls for intellectual, moral, and spirit- 
ual development; for it does not recog- 


- nize the body as a separate entity, but 


as the expressive agent of being. It fits 
man to be a worthy citizen; it educates 
him to be a member of a family.” 


eee 


A FEW SIMPLE RECIPES. 
NASAL CATARRH. 


Take one tablespoonful.of borine to a 
teacupful of warm water and use the so- 
lution with an atomizer every two or 
three hours. 


REMEDY FOR POISON OAK. 


After exposure to the poison the af- 
spirits of wine, and o lotion composed 
of two drams of subnitrate of bismuth, 
one-half ounce of glycerine, one ounce 
of lead water, and four ounces of rose- 
eng should be applied several times a 

ay. 


TENDER FEET. 


Bathe your feet in warm water night 
and morning: also rub them thoroughly 
with salt water. 


There are hundreds of ways of doing 
up apples; here is one of the best: 


APPLE FRITTERS. 


For this you procure some good pip- 
pins and peel, core and slice them. 
Then lay the slices to soak in some ice 
water, in which a little nutmeg and 
sugar have been placed, for some hours. 

When ready to prepare the fritters 
make a batter of four eggs, a tablespoon- 
ful of rosewater and a tablespoonful of 
milk and mix with just enough flour to 
thicken. Having heated some butter 
in a frying-pan, dip each slice of apple 
in the batter and fry to a golden brown 
color. Serve with powdered sugar and 
grated nutmeg, upon an open glass 
dish covered with a dainty doily. This 
is a delicious dish. 
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‘* The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts with well- 
instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


CHILDREN PRECIOUS AND PROMISING. 


By Netson Sizer. 


Fig. 402.— Florence Helen Kalli- 
woda.—This little girl has a predomi- 
nance of the reasoning intellect. She 
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FIG. 402.—FLORKENCE HELEN KALLIWODA, 
AGED TWO YEARS, FOUR MONTHS. 
Circumference of head 1834 inches; from the ear to ear 
125 inches. Weight, -0}¢ pounds. Height, 34 inches. 
wants to know why a thing is as it is 
said to be, and wants to know what ev- 


erything is for. She has a fine develop- 
ment of Constructiveness, shown in the 
region of the temples, about where the 
hair is brushed away. She will learn to 
cut and fit as well as to trim hats and 
dresses, and she will charge a good 
price for her work. She seems to have 
a large development of Firmness, and 
her brother will have to be rough in 
order to master her. She will be more 
easily led. She has a good development 
of Self-Esteem; will believe in herself 
and undertake to administer her affairs 
in her own way. She will be honest, 
sympathetical, prudent, economical, 
and thorough. She will have a memory 
that will not forget. She will become a 
good scholar if she has a good oppor- 
tunity, and will be a critic as a child 
andasa woman. She will know the dif- 
ference between just right and nearly 
right. Her Hope is large enough to 
make her expect two ears of corn on 
every stalk and all well filled out at the 
point, and she will expect it to be sweet 
corn, if she does not happen to know 
the contrary. 

If this child can be properly fed and 
cared for, she will have health that will 
be impudent in its strength and rare- 
ness. Doctors would starve if all chil- 
dren were built on her plan. She has 
a mind of her own, and a will of her 
own. A decision of hers counts, and 
she will be able to look most people out 
of countenance when she has practice. 


Figs. 403 and 404.—Henry George 
Green.—If this child were a girl it 
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might be called “ Grace,” “ Susan,” or 
“ Ruth,” but to call it by a boy’s name 
is rather an astonishment. His mother 
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FIG. 403. -HENRY GEORGE GREEN, OF BELLE- 


VILLE, ONT., CANADA. 


must have been refined and gentle in a 
high degree, and he will be artistical, 
sympathetical, cautious beyond neces- 




















Fig, 404. 


sity, secretive, financial, and scholarly. 
He will be very social, affectionate, and 
lovable, but he will have opinions of 
his own, and a kind of intense force and 
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resolution, although not rough force or 
rudeness, to carry out his purposes. 
The eyes are widely separated, showing 
a good faculty for judging of form, for 
drawing and sketching. His large Ide- 
ality will make him artistical, and his 
temperament will sympathize with 
whatever is fine, elegant, and ornamen- 
tal. 

The letter which came has become 
separated from the pictures, and conse- 
quently we have no measurements to 
quote. The child has the sign of long 
life, and will be able to overcome any- 
thing but accidents and improper hab- 
its of diet. The opening of the ear is 
considerably below the level of the eye, 
showing that the middle lobes of the 
brain are large and deep, and that he 
has therefore a strong hold on life. 


-—— «+ 


THE CHILDREN. 


How much they suffer from our 
faults, 
How much from our mistakes; 
How often, too, “ misguided zeal ” 
An infant’s misery makes. 





We over-rule and over-teach, 
We curb and we confine, 

And put the heart to school too soon 
To learn our narrow line. 


No; only taught by love to love, 
Seems Childhood’s natural task; 
Affection, gentleness and love, 
Are all its brief years ask. 
Walter Savage Landor. 


peo ee 
NAMES FOR THE BABY. 


The following list of female charac- 
ters in Shakespeare’s works, arranged 
alphabetically, offers valuable sugges- 
tions for the mothers of baby girls, says 
the “ New York World: ”—* Adriana, 
Aemilia, Alice, Anne, Andromache, Be- 
atrice, Bianca, Blanch(e?), Bona, Blan- 
ca, Calphurnia, Cassandra, Celia, Ceres, 
Charmian, Cleopatra, Constance, Cor- 
delia, Cressida, Desdemora, Diana, 
Dionveza, Dorcas, Eleanor, Elinor, Eliz- 
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abeth, Emilia, Francisca, Gertrude, 
Goneril, Helen, Helena, Hermia, Her- 
mione, Hero, Hippolyta, Imogen, Iras, 
Iris, Isabel, Isabella, Jacquenetta, Jes- 
sica, Joan, Juliet, Juno, Kate, Kathe- 
rina, Katherine, Lavinia, Lucetta, Lu- 
cinia, Lychorida, Margaret, Margery, 
Maria, Mariana, Marina, Miranda, Mop- 
sa, Nerissa, Octavia, Olivia, Ophelia, 
Patience, Paulina, Perdita, Phebe, 
Phrynia, Portia, Regan, Rosalind, Rosa- 
line, Sylvia, Tamora, Thaisa, Timandra, 
Titania, Ursula, Valeria, Venus, Viola, 
Violenta, Virgilia, and Volumnia.” 


——— 
CHILDREN’S LOVE FOR HOME, 


A little brother and sister were talk- 
ing about their home and their love for 
it. “I wouldn’t swap my home for any 
other in the world,” said the sister. 
“Oh! I don’t feel so,” was the boy’s 
response. “I think Willie A °s 
home is as pretty as ours. It’s bigger; 
and it’s got more things in it. I think 
I’d like to swap ours for that.” “ But 
would you like to give up your father 
and mother for his? ” asked his sister. 
“ And would you rather have his sisters 
“than yours?” “No, I wouldn’t want 
that,” said the boy. “ Well, to swap 
homes means that,” said the sensible 
sister; “for a home itself isn’t a home. 
A home is your father and mother and 
brothers and sisters, and everything you 
have in the house.” Wasn’t that well 
said? Isn’t there a truth in those words 
which is hid from many of the wise and 
prudent and revealed unto babies?— 
Evangelist. 
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MORE BOYS THAN GIRLS BORN. 


Dr. Holbrook says, in the “ Journal of 
Hygiene: 

“It is a well-known fact that more 
boys are born into the world than girls, 
but as Wallace, the naturalist says, it is 
also a fact that more boys die during 
early life than girls. When we include 
all under the age of five the numbers are 
nearly equal; for the next five years the 
mortality is nearly the same in both 
sexes; then that of females preponderates 
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up to thirty years of age; then up to 
sixty, that of the man is the larger; while 
for the rest of life female mortality is 
again greatest. The general result is that 
at the ages of most frequent marriage— 
from twenty to thirty-five—females are 
between eight and nine per cent. in ex- 
cess Qf males. But during the ages from 
five to thirty-five we find a wonderful 
excess of male deaths from two prevent- 
able causes—accident and violence. The 
great excess of male over female deaths, 
amounting in England in one year to 
over 3,000, all between the ages of five 
and thirty-five, is no doubt due to the 
greater risks run by men and boys in 
various industrial occupations. ‘ We are, 
however,’ says Wallace, ‘ looking forward 
to a society in the future which will 
guard the lives of the workers against 
the effects of unhealthy employments 
and all preventable risks. This will fur- 
ther reduce the mortality of man as com- 
pared with women. It seems highly 
probable that in the society of the future 
the superior number of males at birth 
will be maintained throughout life, and 
if this is the case there will be a defi- 
ciency of women as compared with men. 
This will give women a greater advan- 
tage in choosing husbands than now and 
she will naturally choose the best ones. 
This will result in a decided improvement 
in the race. There will not be women 
enough to go around, and the poorest 
specimens of men will have to go un- 
mated, and will leave no offspring like 
themselves of an inferior character. We 
hope Mr. Wallace’s prediction will prove 
true.” 


HOME DUTIES OF INDIAN CHILDREN. 


There are home duties as well as pleas- 
ures for the children. Boys are required 
to look after the ponies, to lend a hand 
in planting, to help in the harvest, and 
they are often made to do active duty as 
searecrows in the newly-planted field, 
where, like little Bo-peep, they fall 
fast asleep. The girls help to gather 
wood, bring water, and look after the 
younger ones. As they grow older they 
are taught to cut, sew, and make gar- 
ments. In former days, the old Omahas 
say, no girl was considered marriageable 
until she had learned to tan skins, make 
tents and clothing, prepare meat for dry- 
ing, and could cultivate corn and beans; 
while a young man who had not learned 
to make his own weapons and to be a 
skilful hunter was not considered fitted 
to take upon himself the responsibilities 
of the provider of a family.—* Home Life 
Among the Indians,” by Alice C. Fletcher, 
in the June Century. 
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NO PLACE FOR BOYS. 


What can a boy do, and where can a boy 


stay, 

If he is always told to get out of the way? 

He cannot sit here and he must not stand 
there; 

The cushions that cover that fine rocking- 
chair 

Were put there, of course, to be seen and 
admired. 

A boy has no business to ever be tired. 


The beautiful roses and flowers that 
bloom 

On the floor of the darkened and delicate 
room 


Are not made to walk on—at least, not 
by boys; 

The house is no place, anyway, for their 
noise. 

Yet boys must walk somewhere; and 
what if their feet, 

Sent out of our houses, sent into the 
street, 

Should step around the corner and pause 
at the door 

Where other boys’ feet have paused often 
before; 

Should pass through the gateway of glit- 
tering light, 

Where jokes that are merry and songs 
that are bright, 

Ring out a warm welcome with flattering 
voice, 

And tempting say, ‘“ Here’s a place for 
the boys! ” 


Ah, what if they should? What if your 
boy or mine 

Should cross o’er the threshold which 
marks out the line 

*Twixt virtue and vice, ’twixt pureness 
and sin, 

And taawe all his innocent boyhood with- 
in? 

Oh, what if they should, because you 
and I, 

While the days and the months and the 
years hurry by, 

Are too busy with cares and with life’s 
fleeting joys 

To make around our hearthstone a place 
for the boys? 


There’s a place for the boys. 
find it somewhere; 

And if our own homes are too daintily 
fair 

For the touch of their fingers, the tread 
of their feet, 

They'll find it, and find it, alas! in the 
street, 

*Mid the gildings of sin and the glitter of 
vice; 


They will 
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And with heartaches and longings we pay 
a dear price 

For the getting of gain that our lifetime 
employs, 

If we fail to provide a place for the boys. 


A place for the boys—dear mother, I 
pray, 

As cares settle down round our 
earthly way, 

Don’t let us forget, by our kind, loving 
deeds, 

To show we remember their pleasures 
and needs. 

Though our souls may be vexed with 
problems of life, 

And worn with besetments and toilings 
and strife, 

Our hearts will keep younger—your tired 
heart and mine— 

If we give them a place in their inner- 
most shrine; 

And to our life’s latest hour *twill be one 
of our joys 

That we kept a small corner—a place for 
the boys. 


short 


—Boston Transcript. 


THE TRAINING OF CHILDREN. 


The distinction between being and do- 
ing should be especially remembered in 
the training of children. We are so ready 
to be satisfied with mere good conduct, 
possibly because bad conduct gives us an- 
noyance personally, that we overlook the 
true point. We punish and reward chil- 
dren for what they do. The child’s defi- 
nition of badness is “ doing what mamma 
doesn’t allow,” and having a more logical 
mind than his mother the little one soon 
sees that if the sin is entirely in the do- 
ing all will be well if he is not found out, 
and he is encouraged to practice deceit. 
We need to go more deeply into the ques- 
tion of morals; we need to understand 
the principle that teaches that the man 
that hateth his brother is a murderer; 
we need to learn that it is as wrong to 
think a lie as to tell it, and that the hands 
are nothing—it is the heart that is all. 

When your little one refrains from 
helping himself to the pantry jam-pot 
because mamma will whip him if he 
teuches, he has, in addition to being a 
thief, become a coward, and you have 
succeeded in implanting within him the 
most contemptible of all traits. But if 
you teach him the difference between 
mine and thine, and implant within his 
tender conscience an abhorrence of 
touching what does not belong to him, 
you have laid the foundations of a char- 
acter of true nobility.—Selected. 
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THE AMATEUR PHRENOLOGICAL CLUB. 


(ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS.) 


By Exste Cassett Sirus. 


IV. 
A BREAK IN THE CHAIN. 


It was not until the last of October 
that our class once more settled down to 
a systematic study, in narrative prose, 
of the science of life, for the past two 
months had read like a summer idyll— 
dreamy and poetic, with just a dash of 
romance. 

But there had been a break in the 
chain, and two of our strongest links 
were gone. At our first meeting after 
our return from the seashore, we had 
been electrified with two unlooked-for 
announcements. Our gifted artist 
friend had been the recipient of much 
encouragement and commendation 
from us all, because of her perfect 
adaptability, phrenologically, for her 
chosen profession of painting and mod- 
elling. She had had a short course of 
study a few years previous in Paris, but 
adversity had cut short what had prom- 
ised to be a successful career. None of 
us had understood or even guessed what 
her rigid economy in dress and other 
expenditures had really meant; but to- 
night she experienced the pleasurable 
triumph of informing us that she had 
at last saved enough from her earnings 
to carry her quite through a complete 
course of training in the Paris art 
schools, and that in a short time she 
would leave us for the goal of her am- 
bitions. 

We could not think of sadness at our 
loss for exultation over her heroic ef- 
forts and present prospects. But as if 
this was not enough for one evening, 
our Philosopher, with an abrupt decis- 
ion peculiar to her, announced her de- 
termination of leaving in a few days to 
attend the Phrenological Institute in 
New York, there to prepare herself for 
the lecture field, which, on graduation, 
she would immediately enter. 

When we had recovered from our 


astonishment, our delight knew no 
bounds. Her ultimate success, we felt 
sure, was predetermined, for her inter- 
est and diligence in the study of human 
nature had from the first been almost a 
matter of reproach to us all, yet we had 
not anticipated the outcome. With 
what pride we reviewed that night her 
excellent adaptability to the noble work 
of reform. Never before, we thought, 
had we appreciated the queenly dignity 
of her carriage, nor the fineness and 
firmness of her organic quality. Hav- 
ing all the temperaments large, with 
the motive and mental in predomi- 
nance, she was strong in mind and body, 
vigorous and active in thought; with 
Causality, Comparison, Ideality, and 
Language all large enough to insure 
force, fluency, and grace of speech; 
while large Mirthfulness and Imitation 
afforded a pleasant versatility. The 
side-head in the region of Destructive- 
ness and Acquisitiveness was quite full 
enough to provide for her individual 
interests; but it was hinted that there 
was one in the class who, being especial- 
ly adapted for the ‘position of business 
manager, would undoubtedly join her 
as soon as her success demanded such 
assistance. So it was that two of our 
members took the turn in the road of 
their life-destiny, leaving the rest of us 
to jog steadily on, learning and living 
the truth as best our possibilities al- 
lowed. 

Somehow we could not come to con- 
sider it practicable to fill those vacant 
places, though it would now have been 
easy to do so. Indeed, the interest of 
society around us had been so aroused 
by our earnest efforts of dissemination 
that quite a number of intelligent peo- 
ple were reaching out for the knowl- 
edge they had spurned, or at best quiet- 
ly rejected before. 

The question came up for discussion 
one evening after a lecture upon the 
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subject of Phrenology as a Basis of So- 
cial Reform; for we were now exercis- 
ing our individual ability by a series of 
lectures, delivered by the members of 
the class, each in turn being denoted a 
topic for two weeks ahead. These lect- 
ures, too, were delivered verbally, not 
read, and were proving a source of great 
strength to us all. 

* ] attended a meeting of the Shakes- 
pearian Club one afternoon recently,” 
began the Pessimist, who, by the way, 
was fast outgrowing her cognomen, 
“and listened to that classic circle of 
ladies while they bent their serious 
consideration upon the literary excel- 
lence of Love’s Labor Lost—I could 
not resist the impression that the title 
was a very pertinent one to their after- 
noon’s work. 

“On leaving the club house in com- 
pany with two acquaintances, one of 
them remarked, ‘I find such satisfac- 
tion in the study of ancient and medix- 
val literature. Nothing is offered to the 
student to-day of modern invention or 
genius that can satisfy the seeker after 
real knowledge.’ 

“*T have found in modern science,’ 
I replied, ‘ that which I consider vastly 
more satisfactory than the perusal, year 
after year, of the great dramas of a dead 
playwright.’ 

“< Yes, I will admit, the lady re- 
sponded, a little piqued, ‘that if one 
has a taste for the higher branches of 
modern scientific research there is un- 
doubtedly a pleasurable profit for his 
pains; but the wife and mother has no 
time for such things. She wants some- 
thing, too, that is more practical and 
real, something she can carry home 
with her to interest her husband and 
please and instruct her children.’ 

““¢ All this,’ I replied, earnestly, ‘ is 
comprehended in the most modern, 
most profound, yet the simplest and 
most practical discovery of the age.’ 

“ Both ladies looked into my face a 
little sharply, but I went on: ‘I refer 
to the science of human life in all its 
intricate phases, as comprehended in 
the science of Phrenology.’ 

“ They started slightly at this unex- 
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pected climax, but the younger woman, 
silent until now, exclaimed, eagerly: 
‘I have searched society through to find 
someone who could tell me something 
definite about this strange new philos- 
ophy. Is it really true that you are 
conversant with the study?’ 

“ Here indeed was a fertile field, ly- 
ing fallow, and I proceeded to sow the 
good seed of Truth about as fast as I 
could. The result was I gained two 
new converts to Phrenology, and very 
ambitious ones at that! 

“Your experience,” responded Mrs. 
A , “is indeed interesting. . I feel 
deeply impressed that the time is ar- 
rived when we must broaden our field 
a little and gather in these seekers after 
knowledge. Why not to-night formu- 
late some plan of procedure for a win- 
ter’s campaign? Who can measure the 
results of our devoted interest in this 
noble philosophy for less than one short 
year! ” 

Eagerly accepting her proposal we 
were soon launched in the wide sea of 
educational reform, and good results 
soon appeared on our horizon, for with- 
in a few weeks we had in good working 
order a second class of phrenological 
students, designed to be a part of our 
own club, and only distinguished by 
the name of Class Junior. Mrs. A 
took cheerfully upon herself the added 
duties of the second class, with pledged 
co-operation of us all. The classes met 
each week on different evenings, mem- 
bers of each class being encouraged to 
attend both meetings. The arrange- 
ment operated perfectly, with entire 
satisfaction to both sides, and lent to us 
an added zest and enthusiasm. 

We had now as a class advanced far 
enough to feel the need of practical 
demonstrations in character reading, 
and to this end, from time to time, 
members brought before the class such 
subjects of varied interest and value as 
were obtainable. This new step was 
made the occasion of an amusing little 
diversion while engaged in study one 
evening, at the home of one of our 
members, 








(To be continued.) 
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THE COMING MAN. 


This is the way Dr. R. M. Burke, presi- 
dent of the psychology section of the 
British Medical Association, says the 
head of the man of the future will look. 

The new race, he says, will use no lan- 
guage because it will need none. The in- 


stances, too timid and fearful of ridicule 
to publicly confess it or attempt to de- 
velop it, says the Chicago “ Times-Her- 
ald.” With future generations this gift 
will become more and more frequent in 
individuals, and of greater and greater 








THE COMING MAN. 
terchange of thought between individ- 
uals will be simply a mental effort on the 
part of each, unaccompanied by any 
physical manifestation whatever. As a 
person evolves his idea, the other will in- 
stantly grasp it by means of a subtle 
telepathy, which even now is the gift in 
a yaore or less modified form of many 
people who are only vaguely conscious of 
their strange power, and, in many in- 








FROM TWO STANDPOINTS., 


power, until this silent interchange of 
thought is at last as common as is now 
speech and writing. Nor will his powers 
stop even there. He not only will be 
able to exchange thoughts with people 
thousands ‘of leagues away, but will be 
able to see them as distinctly as though 
they were physically present, and even 
see, if he chooses, what is passing any- 
where in the world. There will be an 
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end of eyes and ears, the gross physical 
channels through which sensations now 
must pass to the mind. They will all go, 
for they will all be useless—as useless as 
the mechanism of the voice, by which 
sensations and ideas are now conveyed 
from the mind outward. There may be 
some scar or meaningless excrescence 
where these organs once were, just as 
now there are physiological suggestions 
of man’s ape origin—humiliating remind- 
ers of the brute ancestry from which the 
godlike being was evolved. But that will 
be all, and even that will melt away and 
disappear at last. 

The coming man, _ phrenologically 
speaking, will possess a well-balanced 
organization. He will not only have a 
larger head, but also a broader frame- 
work and a substantial organization. 
The coming man will not be so “ brainy ” 
as to be over-balanced, but his superior 
knowledge of physiology and hygiene 
will enable him to so study the require- 
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ments of his physique that he will in- 
crease his weight, and perfect his vital 
stamina at the same time that he de- 
velops his brain-power. The inside draw- 
ing represents the poorly balanced out- 
line of Dr. Burke’s ideal man of the fut- 
ure, while the outside lines indicate the 
man of the nineteenth century, and also 
the coming man according to Phrenology. 

The average man of to-day has a head 
of 22% inches, his brain weight is 49 
ounces, its cubic inches are 160, and its 
cubic centimetres, 1,428, his general 
weight of body 160 pounds, his height is 
5 feet 8 inches, his chest measures 35 
inches, his shoulders 42 inches. 

The coming man will possess a head 
measuring 23 inches; its weight will be 
52 ounces; it will contain 190 to 200 cu- 
bic inches, and 1,455 cubic centimetres. 
His general weight will be 175 to 182 
pounds; his shoulders will measure 47 
inches, while his chest will measure 40 
inches, and his height will be 6 feet. 


—————_— e —_—____ 


OPENING EXERCISES OF AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 7, 1897. 


Mr. Sizer, 

Friends and Brothers: We are met for 
the thirty-fourth time to open a class of 
the American Institute of Phrenology. 
We have come as before to tell you what 
we think, feel, and know respecting the 
science of human nature. I was thinking 
it over last evening and wondering what 
I would say. I have made at least thirty- 
three—one-third of a hundred—opening 
speeches for this Institute, and I have 
sometimes given as many as a hundred 
lectures during one session, when we 
were short-handed. We have graduated 
from this institution seven hundred and 
thirty-one students, and we have had, on 
an average, twenty-four each year. The 
Institute was incorporated in 1866, and 
during two years we have held two ses- 
sions instead of one, which makes this 
the thirty-fourth session. 

The incorporation of this institution 
embodied as its corporate members, first, 
Chief Justice of the State of New York, 
Amos Dean, who has been an authority 
on this important subject as related to 
humar rights. The next name on the list 
is that of Horace Greeley, one: of the 
beneficent and world-wide useful men. 

The next corporator is the Rev. Samuel 
Osgood, D.D., of New York. The next, 
the former mayor of the city of New 
York, Mr. Hull; the next, Dr. Trall, the 
great writer; then Dr. Dexter. Samuel 
R. Wells is the next member, then Ed- 
ward P. Fowler, M.D., Lester A. Roberts, 
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and myself, constitute the rest of the 
members. 

The object of this Institute is to teach 
to the world a knowledge of human nat- 
ure. 

These corporators and their associates 
instituted a body-corporate for the pur- 
pose of promoting knowledge in all de- 
partments of learning connected with the 
science of Phrenology, and for the pur- 
pose of preserving skulls, casts, and 
busts, as well as other representations of 
the different tribes, races, and families 
of men. That was the object, and, be- 
sides, they gave us permission to own 
and hold a hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of real estate. We have made up 
our minds we want two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars’ worth, and therefore 
we will not accept any of the offers of a 
hundred thousand dollars’ worth of real 
estate, unless two or three come to us at 
once. 

As this course of lectures proceeds, the 
students will become accustomed, day by 
day, to our usages, but to-day we merely 
look at you and try to become acquainted 
a little. You are going to be with us for 
the next two months, and we hope to get 
pretty well acquainted with you by that 
time. There is one curious fact, which 
you will learn as time passes, that a new 
audience is a little like a new team of 
horses that have never worked together 
or been over the same road together be- 
fore, and so there is sometimes a ten- 
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dency to pull in different directions (in 
the case of the horses, of course). 

Now, brothers and friends, we want 
you to start this work with the idea that 
you are to be firm and confiding friends 
of all the teachers. We are not here to 
enforce upon you dogmas and doctrines; 
but somehow the thought has got abroad 
in New York that those who have been 
in the field fifty-eight and sixty-two years 
may know something about Phrenology 
that the rest would be glad to know. 

There is one thought I wish to impress 
upon you particularly, and that is, as I 
understand it, you have not come here to 
ventilate what you know on the subject 
of Phrenology. If you know it all, just 
rejoice and be exceeding glad, and pity 
the rest, but keep quiet about it, that is 
the point. Some years ago the students 
used to wrangle about different things 
between times, and when I came into the 
class-room, they would beset me with 
questions on all sides, and say: “ What 
about such and such a point?” and I 
could see by looking around at the class 
which were on one side and which on the 
other, and so my answer was, “I am not 
here to discuss disputed points, but I am 
here to open my heart and my soul and 
tell you all that I know, and instead of 
arguing and getting red faces, you had 
better listen to what we have to say, and 
perhaps your questions will be answered 
before the course is finished.” 

Some years ago a student came to us 
who was a smart, bright man, and who 
had already been lecturing for several 
years, and he was always ready to learn, 
but he never took part in any of the dis- 
cussions, and he never ventilated his own 
opinions, and finally someone said to him: 
“Why do you never take part in our dis- 
cussions, and help us settle disputed 
points?” and he said: ‘“ When I came to 
New York to attend the American Insti- 
tute of Phrenology, I laid all my opin- 
ions on the shelf, and I came here to take 
in what they could teach me which I did 
not know.” I consider that a very sen- 
sible attitude to assume. When he asked 
a question, I always answered it as well 
as I could, and if I asked if he was satis- 
fied, he said: “ Thank you; entirely so.” 
He did not say that he agreed with me, 
and perhaps he sometimes had different 
opinions, but the point is he did not ar- 
gue and ventilate his knowledge and his 
opinions. 

Now, if you will faithfully spend your 
time studying your books, taking notes 
and correcting them, you will gain 
enough material to lecture for the next 
fifty years, and after that you will be 
able to lecture without notes. Do not be 
in too much haste to learn everything at 
once, for we cannot explain Revelations 
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until we have finished with Genesis. We 
will do everything in our power to make 
your stay here profitable as well as en- 
joyable, and we want you' to come to us 
as friends. You may be somewhat lone- 
some at first, and possibly homesick, for 
men are homesick, sometimes. I was 
homesick for two days once, and I had 
the blues for about half a day, but a good 
dinner cured them, and I have not had 
them since; I do not think they are in- 
digenous to this climate. 

I will not keep you any longer with 
these desultory remarks, but I will ask 
our good mother, Mrs. Wells, to speak to 
you. 


Mrs. Wells said: 

Several years ago the “ Scientific Amer- 
ican ” contained the following statement: 

“ According to the novel computation 
of a German histologist who has been cal- 
culating the aggregate cell forces of the 
human brain, the cerebral mass is com- 
posed of at least three hundred millions 
of nerve cells, each an independent body, 
organism, and microscopic brain, so far 
as concerns its vital relations, but subor- 
dinated to a higher purpose in relation to 
the function of the organ, each living a 
separate life individually, though socially 
subject to a higher law of function. The 
life term of a nerve-cell he estimates to 
be about sixty days, so five million die 
every day, about two hundred thousand 
every hour, and nearly three thousand 
five hundred every minute, to be suc- 
ceeded by an equal number of their prog- 
eny, while once in every sixty days a man 
has a totally new brain.” 

See “Scientific American” of Novem- 
ber 15, 1884. 

Now, if this be a correct or a reliable 
statement, the human brain is worthy of 
your close study, and the possessor of a 
fortune like this should be careful of the 
body which sustains it and the casket in 
which it is deposited, and aim to be a 
multi-post-graduate regarding its capa- 
bilities, its value, and whether we could 
do without one. 

The members of the class of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Phrenology for 1897 are 
supposed to have come for the purpose 
of becoming better acquainted with that 
wonderful structure, its divisions, subdi- 
visions, and their functions and uses; and 
your instructors, some of whom have 
spent many years in its study, and to 
whom you will look with interest for 
what they can teach, will do their best 
to tell you what they know. 

At the close of one of the annual 
classes, one of the students said: ‘“ Well, 
what is your secret? You have not told 
us the secret of how to delineate charac- 
ter.” We have no secrets, and our aim 
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will be to teach you all we can about 
Phrenology. 

You will have note-books, and when 
any topic seems to you not fully ex- 
plained make a note of it, and at the 
proper time ask for its elucidation, but 
do not be in too much haste in asking 
those questions, for, by paying close at- 
tention to what is being taught, you may 
find its solution and be able to answer 
your own queries. 

Mr. Sizer has been teaching these 
classes more than thirty years, and it will 
be well for you to listen carefully to ev- 
ery word he utters, as if you knew it 
would be his last appearance on the plat- 
form. He will first lay out his ground- 
work and then build his superstructure 
of the philosophy of Phrenology, together 
with its practical application. 

Keep yourselves in a good physical con- 
dition, so that your minds will work eas- 
ily and with clearness and rapidity, and 
keep your armor bright by right living, 
the right quantity and quality of nour- 
ishment, and a plenty of sleep, for sleep, 
you know, is as necessary for the brain 
as is food for the body; I would say here 
that while you are listening to these lect- 
ures, I trust you will have but one axe to 
grind, for, if you do, you will later wish 
you had not. One such axe is enough to 
have on the grindstone at once. This is 
one of those times when one cannot serve 
two masters. Whatever is worth doing at 
all is worthy of being well done. 

Some of you may have had a pretty 
hard struggle to come to this class, but 
your struggles will, we hupe, bring not 
only joy to you, but also to many who 
will be benefited by what you will be able 
to do for them over and above what you 
could have done had you not benefited 
yourself by what you learn of yourself, 
as well as of others, while here. Remem- 
ber that self-knowledge is almost the key 
to all knowledge, and it is by way of 
Phrenology that one learns himself. If 
by it you learn of a valuable quality you 
did not previously suppose you possessed, 
that knowledge will be invaluable to you, 
and if you can teach a like lesson to an- 
other, it will be equally valuable to both. 

A young man once was told by my 
brother, L. N. Fowler, in a phrenological 
delineation, that he possessed talent for 
an inventor. At the close of the exami- 
nation the young man said: “ You have 
told me many things which are true, but, 
with regard to my inventive talent, I have 
never invented anything in my life.” 
“Then go home and invent something,” 
was my brother’s reply, and in a few 
weeks he came in and told of his first 
invention, and from that time onward he 
was inventing new things that proved of 
value to many persons and brought a 
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fortune to himself. If you can put ten per- 
sons on the right track, or prevent them 
from going in the wrong way, you will 
have not lived in vain. 

That such a success may be yours is my 
sincere wish. My brothers, my husband, 
and Mr. Sizer, and every honest and 
worthy phrenologist, have done the same 
for many thousands of persons. You may 
have to say to a mother what was once 
said to a lady who had come up from pov- 
erty to affluence—‘ Your boy will be a 
wonderful mechanic or inventor, for he 
has remarkable developments for a me- 
chanical engineer ”’—but her reply was 
that nothing would induce her to have 
him a mechanic, she would prefer that he 
be a clergyman, as that would be a re- 
spectable calling. The father was noted 
for mechanical ability, and was con- 
structing a custom house at New Orleans, 
and his mother was a mill hand at Low- 
ell, Mass., before her marriage, and the 
child inherited his talent from both 
father and mother. That was before our 
Civil War, and I do not know what be- 
came of the father or mother or child, 
but the phrenologist did his duty. 

Dr. Drayton has worked many years in 
this Institute, and will give you such 
teaching as you can take with you, and 
the more you think of it the brighter it 
will look to you, for he has delved deeply 
in the Pyerian spring, and brought there- 
from treasure rich and rare. So listen, 
not for mere entertainment, but for solid 
food rather than for the highly flavored. 

There will be several lectures, but per- 
haps some of them may be unannounced 
before you. My niece, Miss Jessie A. 
Fowler, will help you with the practical 
as well as the theoretical subjects. 

A great deal of history has been 
brought out by lectures and practical 
phrenologists, since its first foundation 
was laid by Dr. Gall, and if my health 
will permit me to meet with and talk 
with you, I would like to tell you of its 
struggles and triumphs, especially in our 
country, where I have had much to do to 
keep the rudder straight and taut, like a 
humble worker, to accomplish and push 
forward the science. 

Whether or not there be as many brain 
cells in the human brain as were found 
by the German histologist, let us ask our- 
selves this question, namely, What could 
we do without a brain? Since it is the 
crowning point of man, we may infer 
that it ought to be useful, and since no 
other use has been found for it, we may 
infer that it is the habitation of the in- 
tellect, the workshop of the mind, and 
that it is of the greatest importance that 
we learn all we can concerning it. (Ap- 
plause.) 
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After Mrs. Wells, Mr. Sizer said: 


We will now listen for a few moments 
to the venerable Dr. Drayton. 


Dr. Drayton—I was very agreeably sur- 
prised in coming here to find present Mrs. 
Wells, who is known as the Mother of 
Phrenology in America, and I am still 
more pleased to find her, as shown by her 
excellent address, in apple-pie order. An 
old gentleman was once visited by his 
scapegrace nephew, who, upon being 
asked later how he had found his uncle, 
replied that he had found him in “ apple- 
pie order,” meaning that he was very 
crusty; but when I speak of Mrs. Wells 
being in apple-pie order, I do not mean 
that she can be crusty. 

Now, I scarcely know what to say to 
you, for the remarks that have been made 
have covered pretty well the ground of 
an opening affair. 

I may remark that, considering every- 
thing, I did not expect to see a very large 
gathering here to-day, for usually all 
those who expect to be students are not 
on hand at the opening of a session. I 
am very glad, however, to meet those who 
are here, because of the evidence of a 
fresh interest in this subject. When I 
consider the paucity of numbers every 
year who attend this Institute, I am im- 
pressed by a sense of grief—grief for the 
masses of the people, grief that not a 
sufficient interest is taken in this grand 
subject by the teaching public for the 
sake of the benefit that would result to 
mankind through its teachings. If I 
could meet a class of five hundred, I 
should say even then that the cause mer- 
ited a larger gathering. Consider the 
number of colleges and institutions we 
have throughout the country, many of 
which would be bankrupt if it were not 
for their endowment, and yet they seem 
to have a manner of success and a manner 
of prosperity, and most of them are teach- 
ing about the same things, and you could 
blot out a hundred and fifty of them and 
probably the others would be the better 
for it; but multiply this institution a 
hundred times throughout the length and 
breadth of our land, and the population 
at large would be greatly benefited. I 
know that every man and woman who 
goes from an institution of this kind, 
goes forth with an ambition to improve 
mankind, and although you may meet 
with considerable scepticism and dis- 
couragement in promulgating this sci- 
ence, you may feel sure that there is no 
work under the sun that is doing more 
real good to mankind. (Applause.) There- 
fore, I grieve when I consider the paucity 
of men in the field doing this good work. 

It seems remarkable that in spite of all 
our institutions of learning, that vice and 
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crime is not reduced in the world. It was 
said, early in this century, “‘ Multiply the 
institutions of learning, and you will re- 
duce crime and vice.” On this principle, 
to a great extent, our common-school sys- 
tem was founded. But you must admit 
that crime and vice have been and are on 
the increase. Cases of immorality of ev- 
ery character are daily reported, and 
their practice seems to be encouraged 
and fostered, as it were, by the literature 
and by the habits and customs in vogue 
throughout our land. 

Consider the forces in business, consid- 
er the forces in politics, for the most part 
Machiavellian; selfishness at the bottom, 
prompted by the motives of personal 
aims and greed at the cost of others. 
Phrenology, however, teaches something 
entirely different; its policy and its mo- 
tives are of an entirely different color. 
He who teaches the principles of George 
Combe, Spurzheim, and the others, teach- 
es benevolence, kindness, human liberty, 
and human justice. He teaches the all- 
around development of man, and with it 
he teaches brotherhood, kindness, co-op- 
eration, etc. 

I need not dwell on this line of talk, 
for you all know the philanthropic char- 
acter of this institution, and you know 
the purpose of its existence. It has never 
been a money-making affair; I assure 
you its managers have always spent a 
good deal more than they received, and 
that for the benefit of its students and 
for the benefit of those who happened to 
come under its auspices in any way. 

If we had a large, broad institution, 
and if we had four or five hundred stu- 
dents, what a magnificent thing it would 
be. What splendid work could be done, 
and what enthusiasm every man and 
woman in the faculty would feel! 

Mrs. Wells quoted to you something 
from “ The Scientific American,” which 
sounds very much like a statement made 
by Professor Pratt some years ago at a 
meeting of neurologists. I read a paper 
upon the extension, the re-growth, or the 
re-creation (whatever you choose to call 
it), of brain and nerve-cells. I main- 
tained that nerve-growth was analogous 
to muscular growth, and that the human 
organization was perpetuated on similar 
lines and principles throughout; and, 
therefore, if certain nerve-cells were de- 
stroyed by accident or disease, there 
would be very likely to be, under favor- 
able circumstances and environment, a 
reproduction of these cells. Among those 
who criticized this paper was Dr. Hughes, 
a prominent neurologist,and also a prom- 
inent gentleman from Baltimore, from 
the great university there. These ob- 
jected to my position very positively. 
Now, in the “ Journal of The Medical As- 
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sociation,” for August 14, last, you will 
find a very elaborate article by this same 
Dr. Hughes, in which he admits about 
everything I stated, and furnishes some 
fresh authorities, who have been making 
experiments to prove the reproduction of 
cellular nerve-centres. 

Iam very glad to see you all, and I trust 
that our meetings from day to day will 
be attended with harmony. In fact, I do 
not expect anything but harmony, for my 
relations with the classes have always 
been exceedingly pleasant and happy. 
(Applause.) 


Dr. Sizer was then called upon to speak, 
and said: 


I want to make a few remarks to-day 
about the relationship of the subject I 
am to lecture upon to the general subject 
to which you are supposed to devote your 
whole attention. Once in a while we get 
hold of a person who cannot see why we 
should say anything about anatomy and 
physiology here, but such a person is very 
short-sighted, because often a lecturer is 
confronted with questions on anatomy 


and physiology, and if he makes mis- . 


takes, or answers the questions incor- 
rectly, the people who do know, feel prej- 
. udiced against him and the subject he is 
presenting; and therefore a lecturer on 
Phrenology who does not know anything 
about anatomy and physiology is pretty 
sure to throw discredit on the subject. 

In the first place, you ought to under- 
stand the constitution of the healthy hu- 
man brain, for that is one branch of the 
physiology of the human body, and study 
of the diseased brain is a branch of pa- 
thology. There are a great many things 
you cannot understand in the study of 
the brain, per se; there are a great many 
anatomical terms you will run against, 
and a great many physiological processes 
mentioned, so that the study of those 
things is exceedingly important. I hope 
you will take thorough notes of my lect- 
ures; and it is quite an art to take notes 
correctly, and few people know how to 
do it. You should not try to report a 
speaker verbatim, unless you write short- 
hand, but try to get the essence of what 
is said, and make a point of noting down 
the important facts. I shall also ques- 
tion you on my previous lectures, and 
shall expect you to pay close attention to 
all that I say, and to answer my ques- 
tions as well as possible. 

Dr. Drayton has referred to the cele- 
brated tamping-bar case; and it is true 
that the man finally recovered, but his 
condition was peculiar. The tamping- 
bar, at the time of the accident, went 
right through the organ of Veneration, 
so that it was wiped out completely. He 
lost the sight of his left eye, of course, 
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but the point that is especially interest- 
ing to phrenologists, and which is one of 
the greatest proofs of Phrenology, is that 
before the accident, although a man of 
no special education or refinement, he 
was a good, honest, modest, clean-spok- 
en, industrious young man, and after the 
accident, when the organ of Veneration 
was cut out, he became one of the most 
profane and vile-spoken men to be found 
anywhere. He was also possessed with 
an insane ambition to exhibit himself, 
and thought himself the most wonderful 
man in the country, so that after he re- 
covered from his accident he could never 
confine himself to any one occupation, 
even though his bodily health was good, 
and he took his tamping-bar and trav- 
elled all over the country, and after some ’ 
years (I do not remember how many) he 
died in California, I believe. The sur- 
geon who attended him at the time of 
the accident kept track of him, and af- 
ter his death procured his head and the 
bar, and both are now preserved in the 
museum of the Harvard Medical College 
in Boston. There is therefore not the 
slightest question about the regeneration 
of nerve-tissues. ‘ 

I am very glad to meet you, and will 
always be glad to answer any questions 
put to me. I must now take my leave. 
(Applause.) 


Miss J. A. Fowler will now address you. 
It is our pleasure, First, to most heartily 
welcome the friends who are with us to- 
day, who have come to make the opening 
exercises more representative in charac- 
ter than they have ever been before. 
Many others have sent regrets that ab- 
sence from New York prevents them be- 
ing with us. 

We secondly welcome the students who 
have come, many of them at least, a long 
distance, to attend the lectures. Yes, we 
wish we had to engage the largest hall 
in New York for the lectures. What we 
need to-day to carry on this great work 
is exactly what I read of concerning “Our 
Country’s Need ” 


* God give us men; a time like this demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith and ready hands ” 


to promulgate Phrenology. 

This is what the great call is now. 
The world is overrun with men and 
women, but we want the best. We want 
“ kings’ sons and daughters,” and these 
need discipline, and a knowledge of them- 
selves. Without Phrenology we much re- 
semble a foolish tailor who would make 
the same suit of clothes for a man meas- 
uring four feet as for one six feet in 
height. The wise tailor measures each 
customer in all the required proportions, 
and succeeds in making a perfect fit. So 
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it is with the character of each child to 
start with. 

Ere another century has passed away 
education will be permeated with phren- 
ological literature, and then teachers and 
boards of education will realize the ne- 
cessity of taking a tailor’s measurement 
of each child. 

Columbus did not have as sure a chart 
of the ocean as the Atlantic greyhounds, 
and a man with Phrenology as his chart 
will find he has a surer compass than is 
afforded by any other system of mental 
science. 

I have just had occasion to examine a 
number of children, and had to decide if 
one was adapted for West Point, who will 
make an inventor and engineer; one for 
college, who will make a lawyer or archi- 
tect; one for the ministry, lawyer, or 
statesman; one girl wanted to know if 
she should continue with her music and 
violin. All were important cases. 

When James Garfield was examined, 
he was told to “ Go on, follow the leading 
of your ambition, and ever after I am 
your friend. You have a brain of a Web- 
ster and have the physical proportions 
that will back you in the most herculean 
efforts; work hard, do not be afraid of 
work, and you will make your mark.” 
This examination has been verified, along 
with many others. 

Why do we measure the altitude of 
mountains and the depth of the sea and 
leave out unmeasured the most impor- 
tant part of creation? 

Why do we put men into public office 
who are not suited to the position? 

Learned men may be found in very 
humble positions and an incapable man 
may wear a crown. All can, however, be 
measured by Phrenology. 

One of our own countrymen has said: 
“The art of life consists in the happy 
regulation of experience through the 
correct formation of character and the 
right guidance of conduct” (William R. 
Alger). What assists more easily in this 
respect than a knowledge of our powers? 
How do we propose to form character if 
what Emerson says is correct? ‘“ The 
high prize of life, the crowning fortune 
of a man, is to be born to some pursuit 
which finds in him employment and hap- 
piness, whether it be to make baskets, or 
broadswords, or statues, or song's.” 

The Basque language is very difficult to 
learn, and its words reach across a page; 
no wonder that it is said the devil spent 
seven years trying to learn it and only 
succeeded in learning two words. 

Phrenology is not so difficult as that 
language. But perhaps the beauty of it 
is that we can always be adding to our 
store of information wherever there are 
human beings. 
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We are glad to have two of our veterans 
with us to-day—Mrs. Wells and Professor 
Sizer. That they may still continue to 
work with us for many-years to come is 
the echo of each one here, I am sure. 

I trust we shall have one of the most 
interesting sessions that has ever been 
experienced by the faculty of the Ameri- 
ean Institute of Phrenology. (Applause.) 


(To be continued.) 





MIND OR BRAIN? 


Professor O. C. Marsh, of Yale Peabody 
Museum, who is also a member of the 
United State Geological Survey, declares 
that the Japanese race is destined to dom- 
inate the world. He bases his conclusion 
on the fact that the brain of the average 
Japanese is relatively larger than that of 
any other race. The human species, in 
all ages since the birth of man upon the 
planet, has subdued the lower animals by 
virtue of its superior brain development; 
therefore, concludes Professor Marsh, the 
race that has the largest average brain 
must eventually control the others. 

But some of the world’s greatest think- 
ers have had comparatively small brains, 
and many of the most stupid dunces have 
often the largest heads. Mere brain area 
is of itself no evidence of mental capac- 
ity. 


INDIAN SUMMER. 
BY ELIZABETH D. PRESTON. 


Hail, purple days of mist and haze and 


glory! 
Hail, artist queen, who writest on the 
leaves 
Of autumn, frail summer’s sad, sweet 
story! 


Thy traceries the eye of man canst 
read. Lo, he grieves, 
For thou hast written: “ Dead are sum- 
mer’s hours 
And dead is she; she died in beauty with 
her flowers.” 


The bones and muscles of the human 
body are capable of over twelve hundred 
different movements; and when a ner- 
vous man gives himself his first lessons 
in learning to ride a bicycle, he goes 
through every one of those twelve hun- 
dred movements, with variations.—The 
Wheel. 
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EpiTors, H. S. DRAYTON, M.D., AND Miss JESSIE A. FOWLER 


. NEW YORK AND LONDON, NOVEMBER, 1897. 


ANOTHER PIONEER CALLED FROM 
THE RANKS. 


At the time of closing the JourNAL 
forms for printing, the announcement 
comes that Professor Nelson Sizer has 
passed away. In September, while at- 
tending to the customary duties of his 
department, he became too ill to go on. 
A cardiac trouble of some years’ devel- 
opment had become a serious menace 
to his health, and at times rendered it 
necessary for him to take a brief respite 
from his beloved work. He had become 
so closely allied to the affairs of the 
Fowler & Wells Company, and so ear- 
nestly interested in his special field of 
examiner and lecturer, that it was a se- 
vere infliction upon his feelings to be 
compelled to withdraw for even a short 
time. He was happier at his post, de- 
spite the fact that the constant work 
thus imposed upon him was too great 
for his strength. 

We regret to make this announce- 
ment, and know that the phrenological 


world will be greatly surprised and 
grieved to learn that another and al- 
most the last of the pioneers in Ameri- 
can Phrenology has succumbed to the 
burden of years and continuous labor, 
and left a large vacancy in the ranks of 
those who have devoted themselves to 
humanitarian service. In the next 
number of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL we purpose to give a more appre- 
ciative account of Professor Sizer’s ca- 
reer, 


———— —__@—___— 


BRAIN REGISTRATION. 


For almost everything in the field of 
material wants we possess an automatic 
machine. It commences to almost in- 
vade the invisible world, and the little 
instrument invented by a French sci- 
entist, Professor D’Odiardi, to register 
the various motions in which the brain 
force expresses itself, may very well be 
described as an automatic recording 
angel. 

A gentleman interviewed the in- 
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ventor in London, recently, and found 
that Mr. Gladstone had been tested. 


“Was Mr. Gladstone nervous?” he 
asked. 
“Yes,” Professor d’Odiardi_ re- 


marked, “ Mr. Gladstone was tested by 
my register of cerebral force a week or 
two ago. 

“Mr. Gladstone was somewhat ner- 
vous about the results, considering his 
age, but the test gave wonderful results, 
and showed that, old as he is, the ac- 
tivity of his brain is still abnormal.” 

The delicate machine which registers 
brain force and capacity is beautiful in 
its simplicity—a sensitized needle deli- 
cately hung over a brass disk, respond- 
ing instantaneously to the glance or 
the approach of an individual. 

Each varying thought is registered 
by a different motion of the needle. 
Hate, joy, love, passion-—each varia- 
tion produces a different effect. Pro- 
fessor d’Odiardi explained to me that 
he had been led to his discovery seven 
years ago, when he had observed that 
the approach of any individual affected 
the sensitized needle with which he was 
experimenting to discover the direction 
of earthquake waves. 

The original invention is in the pos- 
session of the French Academy of Sci- 
ences, and it has taken seven years to 
bring it to its present state. 

Its scientific value in these days of 
psychological research should be great. 
M. d’Odiardi discovered, among other 
things, that, with idiots, and persons 
whose nerves were impaired by drink 
and drugs, the brain emanations were 
so feeble as barely to cause the needle 
to register. He also informed me that 
this discovery has recently been con- 
firmed by Dr. [.uys, of La Charité Hos- 
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pital, Paris, who, by the Roentgen rays, 
has been photographing thought. 

From the Register of Cerebral Force 
M. d’Odiardi turned to show me some 
of his electrical inventions, used in the 
hospital. I was interested to learn that 
nine patients connected with the Co- 
lonial Secretary were at present under- 
going treatment. 

“We only cure by electricity and 
physical forces here,” he said. “We 
use Nature’s cures—electricity, colored 
rays, X-rays, and vapors of metal, such 
as gold, iron, and manganese. Drugs 
I don’t employ. It has passed into a 
proverb how doctors differ in their - 
opinions as to the effects, and the meth- 
ods of administering them. Electricity 
is Nature’s cure, and will be the medi- 
cal agent of the near future. On the 
Continent it is far more used.” 


**DO WE UNDERSTAND HOW PEOPLE 
THINK?” 


If we have never before been able to 
comprehend the process of thought we 
shall not now be able to understand 
how people think. 


HOW PEOPLE THINK. RECENT DISCOVER- 


IES IN BRAIN STRUCTURE, 


Prince Krapotkin, in the “ Nine- 
teenth Century ” for July, has a very 
interesting and lucid description of the 
recent discoveries that have been made 
in brain structure, which enables us to 
understand better the mechanism of 
thought. The nerve system consists of 
millions of microscopic ‘nerve units, 
which are called neurons. Each of these 
nerve-cells contains within it a thread 
of gray nerve-fibre inclosed in a thin 
sheath of yellow, greasy protective mat- 
ter. At the other end of the nerve-cell 
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there is a kind of microscopic moss, or 
short side branches of protoplasm, 
which are called dendrons. These 
naked moss-like dendrons feel, and con- 
vey what they feel toward the cell, 
while the sheath nerve-fibre conveys 
the nerve-current from the cells to the 
muscles, tissues, or other nerve-cells. 

“ Suppose the skin of the right hand 
is irritated by, let us say, a burn. The 
end-ramifications of some nerve-fibre, 
which exist in every portion of the 
skin, at once transmit the irritation 
inward, to a ganglion cell, located 
near the spinal cord. From it a nerve 
impulse is sent along another nerve- 
fibre, which enters, let us say, the 
spinal cord, and there envelops with 
its end-branches the dendrons and 
some neuron. The central nerve-sys- 
tem has thus been rendered aware of 
the irritation of the skin, and in some 
way or another it will respond to it. 


THE NERVE-CURRENT. 


The nerve-current, after having reached 
the cell of that spinal-cord neuron, im- 
mediately issues from it along a nerve- 
fibre; and if that fibre runs toward a 
striated muscle of, let us say, the other 
hand, our left hand may touch or 
scratch the burned spot without our 
‘I’ being aware of that action: it is 
a simple reflex action. But the nerve- 
fibre of that same cell may divide into 
two main branches, and while one of 
them runs to the muscle of the left 
hand, the other branch runs up the 
spinal cord and reaches (either directly 
or through an intermediate neuron) 
one of the big pyramidal cells of the 
gray cortex of the brain. The rami- 
fications of this branch envelop the 
dendrons of the brain-cell and trans- 
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mit the impulse to it. Then our ‘I’ 
becomes conscious of the sensation in 
the right hand, and we may—quite con- 
sciously this time—examine the burn. 
However, the pyramidal cell in the 
gray cortex is connected, through its 
dendrons and fibres, with many other 
cells of the brain, and all these cells 
are also started into activity. But the 
big pyramidal cells, in some way un- 
known, are the recipients and keepers 
of formerly received impressions; and 
as they are stimulated, associations of 
previously impressed images—that is, 
thoughts—are generated. A familiar 
association between a burn and oil may 
thus be awakened, and we put some oil 
on the burn. At the same time the 
nerve-impulse was also transmitted to 
that row of ganglia (the so-called vaso- 
motor system) which is connected with 
the heart, the intestines, and all other 
inner organs, as also with the blood- 
vessels, the glands, and the roots of the 
hair. And if the burn was severe and 
very painful, the activity of the heart 
may resent it, as also the blood-vessels: 
we may turn pale, shed tears, and so 
on.” 

Thousands of nerve-impulses, or 
nerve-waves, the electrical effects of 
which have been measured, flow con- 
tinually from the fibres and the cells of 
our neurons. Now, when a nerve-cell 
has been at work for some time, the 
nucleus shrinks, large vacuoles appear 
in its protoplasm, and unless rest and 
sleep are afforded, the cell is worked 
out and becomes incapable of recupera- 
tion. 

ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS. 

Now, the interesting part of Prince 
Krapotkin’s paper consists in the sug- 
gestions which it makes that the asso- 
ciation of ideas is caused by the rami- 
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fications of neighboring nerve-fibres 
coming into contact with each other. 
Although these millions of nerve-fibres 
lie very near to each other, there is an 
imperceptible gap between each, but 
when these nerve-cells are agitated or 
excited, they stretch to each other. A 
Spanish scientist, who has given the 
subject much study, maintains that 
each of these nerve-cells is embodied in 
an insulating material which he calls 
neuroglia cells. When the brain is at 
rest, this neuroglia insulator prevents 
nerve-currents passing from one cell to 
another, and no communication is 
passed between the various nerve-cells 
until the neuroglia insulating material 
is contracted, thereby rendering it pos- 
sible for the fibres of the nerve-cells to 
touch each other. 

“ Our voluntary and our involuntary 
movements, the associations of ideas, 
the aberrant ideas which sometimes 
cross the brain, and the words which es- 
cape involuntarily would be due, under 
this hypothesis, to the contractions of 
neuroglia cells. The obsession of some 
reminiscences which we cannot get rid 
of would result from a tetanoid con- 
traction of the neuroglia cells. The 
temporary exaltation of thought at cer- 
tain moments and the difficulty of ex- 
pression at other moments could be eas- 
ily explained under the same hypothe- 
sis, while the idea of the identity of one 
impression with the previous impres- 
sion might be due to the fact that the 
two have contracted the same or simi- 
larly situated neuroglia cells. Ideas of 
analogy, of difference, and so on, could 
be explained in the same way, while 
various mental diseases would be the 
result of the paralysis of certain neu- 
roglia cells.” 

During sleep the connections be- 
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tween the nerve-cells are broken, and 
dreams are believed to be due to their 
accidental connection in sleep. When 
we wake up, it takes some time before 
the nerve-cells of the brain re-establish 
their connection with those of the 
spinal cord: 

“ Coffee and tea, which are known to 
stimulate the ameeboid movements of 
protoplasm, therefore aid in establish- 
ing such newconnections and stimulate 
thought. While, on the other side, a 
strong irritation of the _ peripheric 
nerves—a sharp sound, or a sudden 
flash of bright light, or a strong pain in 
the skin—paralyzes the thin ramifica- 
tions of many neurons, and their con- 
nections are broken. Nay, hypnotical 
sleep, as well as various forms of local 
paralysis and hysteria, become easy to 
explain, once it is proved that contacts 
between neurons can be established, or 
broken, by outward and_ inward 
stimuli.” 

These are theories; 
Krapotkin says: 

“The pathways of the nerve-im- 
pulses have been traced, the despair- 
ingly complicated network is disen- 
tangled. And, at the same time, a quite 
new insight into the mechanism of 
mental activity has been won—so 
promising that there is no exaggeration 
in saying that we stand on the thresh- 
old of quite new conceptions of the 
physiological a.rects of psychical life.” 
Yet not so very new after all. 


but Prince 


a 


PERSONAL. 


A NEW LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS. 


Mr. Young, who is a lifelong friend 
of Mr. Spofford, was born in 1841 at 
Downingtown, Pa. He was educated at 
grammar and high school, and began 
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his newspaper career at the age of six- 
teen vears. He acted as war correspond- 
ent during the greater part of the civil 
war. He held important positions on 
the “Philadelphia Press,” the “ New 
York Tribune” and the “New Yorx 
Herald,” and during his residence in 
London, while having charge of the for- 
eign news service of the “ Herald,” in 
1877. Mr. Young wasinvited by General 
Grant to accompany him on his famous 
tour around the world. Mr. Young 
wrote many brilliant articles describ ng 
the scenes and incidents of the tour, and 
afterward recast and published them 
under the title of “ Around the World 
with General Grant.” He returned to 
New York in 1879, and occupied a posi- 
tion on the editorial staff of the 
“ Herald,” which he retained until his 
appointment as Minister to China. He 
returned to the United States in 1885, 
and since that time he has been con- 
nected with the “Evening Star,” of 
Philadelphia. 


JOHN WESLEY’S WORK IN GEORGIA 
ANTEDATES ROBERT RAIKES’S 
FIFTY YEARS. 


In recounting the ministrations of 
John Wesley in Georgia, where the fa- 
mous preacher sowed the first seeds of 
Methodism in America, the Rev. W. J. 
Scott, D. D., in The Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, claims that Wesley established the 
first Sunday-school in the world at Sa- 
vannah. In connection with his other 
labors, which were indeed prodigious, 
Wesley, soon after his arrival in Geor- 
gia, in 1736, began to provide for the 
Sunday-school instruction of the chil- 
dren of the parish. His devotion to 
children at times almost amounted to 
infatuation. Children were likewise 
equally attached to him, as shown in 
their intercourse with him. Both on 
week-days and Sabbaths he gave no lit- 
tle attention to educational work. Asa 
preliminary labor on the Sabbath before 
the evening service he required them to 
convene in the church, at which time he 
eatechised them thoroughly and fur- 
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nished them with additional teaching 
from the Bible itself. 

In the present Wesleyan Memorial 
church in Savannah there is a Sunday- 
school room into which hundreds of 
children crowd for Sunday instruction. 
The original school was less in number, 
but it was unquestionably the first Sun- 
day-school in the world. When taught 
by Wesley, it numbered between 60 and 
75 scholars, but from all accounts there 
were few if any Indian boys in his ear- 
lier classes. A very high authority, Sir 
Charles Reed, M. P., LL.D., of Eng- 
land, is clearly of the opinion that this 
Sunday school was the first founded in 
the world, and that it antedates by a 
half century the secular instruction of 
Robert Raikes at Gloucester, England, 
as well as the first school in America 
upon Raikes’ plan which was estab- 
lished in the city of New York. 


GRANT AS A SOLDIER. 


It is sometimes asked where General 
Grant got his military genius. It was 
simply a part of his nature. God gave 
it to him. Almost by intuition it may 
be said that he knew what should be 
done in an emergency. Some men have 
to study very hard in order to learn a 
certain thing; others will learn it easily 
and naturally. Grant could go on the 
field and post a line of battle in twenty 
minutes, while another military man 
who had been a hard student might take 
a day or two to do the same thing. I 
regard General Grant as one of the best 
all around soldiers that ever lived.— 
General Longstreet in New York Inde- 
pendent. 


Professor Hird, of Washington, D.C., is 
conducting the annual investigation into 
the purity of sugars and other foods adul- 
terated with starch, such as honey, mo- 
lasses, and candies. Fully 90 per cent. of 
the prepared mustard has been found 
adulterated. The Health Department 
will institute prosecutions against all 
dealers found to be selling adulterated 
food. The penalty is $50 first and $100 
second offence. 
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TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


QueEsTIONS OF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one 
question at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
be propounded, if correspondents expect us to 
give them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir You Use a Psevponym or_ INITIALS, 
write your full name and address also. Some 
correspondents forget to sign their names. 


EDEOLOGY—TRANSMISSION, ETC. 

QUESTION.—Please tell me through the 
JOURNAL what book treating of prenatal 
influence, etc., is most complete, and what 
is the price.—Mother. 

ANSWER.—There are many books in this 
line of discussion, their authors taking 
different views. It should be said that 
the facts are not all in as yet, but enough 
is known to warrant physiologists in 
warning parents against habits and prac- 
tices that are injurious to either body or 
mind. One volume can scarcely be men- 
tioned as covering what the correspon- 
dent would like to know. G. B. Kirby 
has written in a general way on “ Trans- 
mission,” and gives many facts and 
wholesome hints. Price, 50 cents, cloth. 
Cowan’s “Science of a New Life” dis- 
cusses marriage in the large. $3.00. 
Holbrook’s “ Marriage and Parentage ” is 
a sensible and compendious view of the 
subject of its title. $1.00. ‘“ Edeology,” 
by Elliot, is a special treatise that con- 
siders ante-natal influences in a clear and 
practical manner. Price, $1.50. 


Can anyone answer the following ques- 
tion ?—Eb. 

If your scientific knowledge extends to 
birds, also, which I doubt not, kindly tell 
me how to judge the finest singing mock- 
ing-birds by their physical appearance; 
and also, if the finest singers have traits 
that differ from the commoner singing 
mocking-bird, what are they? 

John Bowen, Inwood, N. Y. 


North Windham, Me., 
September 26, 1897. 
Fowler & Wells Co. 

We say reason is manifested through 
the phrenological, the mental organs, of 
Causality and Comparison, which give 
power over the lower animals. 

In adapting means to desired ends, we 
say, man reasons because he doubts, he 
deliberates, he decides. Some animals 
doubt and, therefore, reason to a certain 
extent. 

They that doubt not reason not. Does 
omniscience, doubt not, and therefore 
never reason? Yours Sincerely, 

Walter S. Harmon. 
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Anxious One.—A simple treatment for 
ingrowing toe-nails, one that usually 
brings immediate and lasting relief, is as 
follows: Cut a little V in the middle of 
the nail at the top, and let the nail se- 
verely alone at the sides. Then with a 
knife scrape the nail in the middle from 
the centre to the V. The tendency is for 
the nail to repair the break made in cut- 
ting the V, and in doing this and making 
good the thinned portion its growth into 
the flesh at the sides is suspended. 


D. T. L.—* How Can I Cultivate More 
Self-Esteem? ”’—You can cultivate this 
faculty by the use of Firmness and De- 
structiveness; by taking responsibilities 
when they are placed upon you, and by 
putting a proper value on your efforts. 


A Dyspeptic.—* How Can I Cure A Dys- 
peptic Stomach? ”—By merely attending 
to a proper diet of phlegmatic tempera- 
ment may frequently be changed into a 
sanguine one and the hypochondriac may 
be so altered as to become a cheerful 
member of society. 

If our bilious friends would throw 
aside their liver pills and study nature 
in her most smiling and bounteous mood; 
they would immediately take to fruit, 
and by pleasant, natural, and healthful 
methods free themselves of the thick, bil- 
ious impurities which make them a nui- 
sance to themselves as well as to all 
around them. Biliousness is one of those 
demons that can be pretty well exercised 
by proper diet and a due amount of ex- 
ercise. Acid and astrigent fruit, being 
rather a medicine than food, is less hurt- 
ful to the heaithy and to children than is 
commonly supposed. Persons with thick 
and languid blood cannot eat anything 
more conducive to health than fruit, as 
it possesses the property of attenuating 
and putting such blood in motion. 


Concerning the question given in the 
JOURNAL some time since in regard to 
the will and the propensities which 
govern or control the other, I would of- 
fer these few remarks. 

Everything in nature which has a func- 
tion to perform must of necessity be a 
primary independent entitative existence. 
All functions (or phenomena) are the re- 
sult of the manifestation of some primary 
force element in nature, invisible and im- 
material in its existence, through the in- 
strumentality of some body of matter 
which is the organ of that given force 
element. 

The existence of the phenomena of 
life necessitates the following threefol:| 
unity: faculty, organ, function. A fic 
ulty is the immaterial force element b) 
means of which only can phenomena be 
produced, and an organ is the material 
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astrument through which alone can the 
aculty exhibit its function. Every fac- 

Ity must have its permanent location 
s well as its permanent organ, since 
unction is the result only of a faculty 
vorking through an organ. An organ 
as a visible location, so if we know of no 
gan and can see no need of such a sup- 
osed one the conclusion must be that it 
‘oes not exist. 

From this we come to the conclusion 
hat there is no organ of will, hence no 
rimary faculty of such a nature. Pro- 
eding from these premises, the opinion 
ould seem to be that neither do the pro- 

pensities govern the will (for there is no 
uch primary faculty), nor does the will 

overn the propensities, since they are a 
part of that mental aggregation called 
vill. 

Phrenologically speaking, the will is 
he aggregate of the mental treatment of 
ny subject up for consideration. There 

comes up a subject to be acted upon, and 
forthwith there is a debate among the 
faculties, and the conclusion or final 
judgment of the discussion is the will. | 


oe 


LIBRARY. 


In this department we give short reviews of 
such New Books as publishers see fit to send us 
ln these reviews we seek to treat author and 
publisher satisfactorily and justly, and also to 
furnish our readers with such information as 
shall enable them to form an opinion of the de- 
sirability of any particular volume for person- 
al use. It is our wish to notice the better class 
of books issuing from the press, and we invite 
publishers to favor the Editor with recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can sup- 
ply any of the books noticed at prices quoted. 


“True Manliness.” Fowler & Wells Co., 
New York. 75 cents. 


This book was designed to aid boys and 
young men in attaining that essential 
quality of good citizenship—a truly noble 
character. The author went through 
boyhood with very little help on these 
lines, and the thoughts he gives are 
evolved from his experience and observa- 
tion. They come, as the author says, 
“from the heart,” and are calculated to 
reich the throbbing heart of boyhood. 

‘It comes from a father to benefit his 
son, and others’ sons. It is the expres- 
sion of a burning heart of sympathy for 
bovhood, the stroke of a nerved hand 
against the enemies of boyhood.” Its 
ecunsel will command the approval of 
any self-respecting youth. 

‘he treatment of diseased conditions is 
largely left to other sources—the main 
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purposes being preventive and educative 
rather than curative. To preserve and 
build character is given preference as be- 
ing the more important work. 

Physical health and care and comfort 
of the body, as well as mental and moral 
conditions, are wisely treated in their re- 
lations to manly character. The steps to 
a successful life are briefly analyzed, and 
clearly shown to be possible to the ordi- 
nary boy. Christian character is declared 
the basis of a true life. 

Under “ Danger Signals” the pitfalls 
and alluring temptations that beset the 
pathway of young manhood, are outlined 
and the safe way pointed out, the chapter 
being epitomized in the terse motto: 
“Take no risk; keep to the safe side.” 

“ Purity the Law of Life” clearly and 
chastely treats the delicate but most vital 
question of personal purity. This is fol- 
lowed by an equally important chapter 
upon a form of perversion that is well- 
nigh universal. The dangers of an im- 
pure life are vividly pointed out. 

“ Comradeship ” shows that the law of 
development, as well as duty, requires 
care in the choice of companions. 


“National Congress of Mothers.” 
Annual Session, 1897. 
278. Price, $1.00. 
New York. 

This book, giving the proceedings in 
detail of the National Congress of Moth- 
ers, assembled in Washington during the 
month of February, 1897, is of more than 
ordinary interest. It is the first publica- 
tion of its kind, and we commend it to 
every parent in the land who has any 
appreciation of what intelligent women 
are doing in our day to realize the possi- 
bilities of trained motherhood. 


First 
Paper covers, pp. 
D. Appleton & Co., 


“ Year-book of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, 1896.” 


“The Year-book is im many respects 
unique. A bound volume of over six hun- 
dred pages, published annually in an edi- 
tion of 500,000 copies, and for free distri- 
bution; there is not another publication 
like it.” 


Andrew H. Rundstaller writes: 


“For the benefit of mankind, please 
make known that Phrenology enables me 
to entertain mankind wherever I find 
them. I put your literature above any 
other, which has enabled me to make a 
man out of a wreck, which I was next 
thing to. I could not entertain a single 
soul at one time, but now it is no trouble 
for me. I move in the best society in this 
part of the country. Now, so you see 
what Phrenology has done for me. It is 
money well spent.” 
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TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
— New subscribers sending photographs for re- 
marks on their character under this heading 
must observe the following conditions: Each 
photograph must be accompanied by a stamped 
and directed envelope for the return of the 
photograph. The photograph or photographs 
(for, where possible, two should be sent, one giv- 
ang a front and the other a side view) must Le 
good and recent ; and, lastly, each application 
must be accompanied by a remittance of $1.00 
(5s. English) for twelve months’ subscription 
to the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL. Letters to be 
addressed to Fowler § Wells Co., New York, 
or L. N. Fowler & Co., London. 


CHARACTER SKETCIIES. 


No. 260.—A. W. M., Providence, R. I. 
—You possess a favorable organization 
for health and the enjoyment for work. 
In fact, you have more than ordinary 
harmony between body and mind. Your 
Temperaments indicate that you prefer 
outdoor active work rather than a close 
indoor sedentary occupation. You must 
join the energy of body and mind. In a 
store you may get all the necessary ex- 
ercise you require; but if you could have 
taken up an agency, or become interested 
in commercial travelling for a firm, you 
would have enjoyed the work. As far as 
we can gather from the photographs you 
have sent us, we consider that your mem- 
ory is not equal to the task of recalling 
a great deal of minutize or details such 
as a retail store would require, but in a 
wholesale business, where you can be em- 
ployed to deal with the score of an ar- 
ticle, you would remember your items of 
business and comprehend the wholesale 
work more readily. You possess a keen, 
intelligent intellect, and were you to set 
to work to improve your language and 
memory of details, you could do so with 
great profit and benefit to yourself, as 
well as lift yourself up into a higher 
sphere of usefulness. 

No. 261.—V. W.—Brooklyn, N. Y.—You 
possess a very distinct character. You 
will want to be your own master, and 
hence will be able to control, superin- 
tend, manage, and direct a business of 
your own. Your perceptive faculties are 
keenly developed, and the crown of the 
head is well represented. There is re- 
markable length of fibre from the open- 
ing of the ear to the crown of your head. 
You must early have been thrown upon 
your own resources. You never shirk re- 
sponsibilities. You are full of enterprise, 
and like taking hold of that which is new 
and comprehensive. You have a brilliant 
future before you as far as your mental- 
ity goes, but you will need to take care 
of your physical strength, and, though 
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not diseased or weakly, yet need some 
weight as compared with your size of 
brain and active mind. If you did noi 
go into business, you could succeed in a 
scientific pursuit, and would have mad 
an excellent analytical chemist, or a phy 
sician, more particularly as a specialist 
expert, or examiner in some educational! 
sphere. Cultivate more language; talk 
on every occasion that opens itself, and 
you will be able to support yourself in an 
intelligent and suitable manner. 

No. 262.—W. H., Portland, Ore.—Your 
sister appears to be above the average in 
build, and, for her age, is well developed 
all round. When she is fully matured she 
will be quite remarkable for her strength 
of character and capacity to understand, 
comprehend, and superintend affairs; but 
as there is more material to develop in 
her organization, she may be a little lon 
ger in maturing, and slow in making up 
her mind as to her calling in life. She 
has taken a good deal after her father, 
and it will not be easy for her to simply 
sit in the parlor in the afternoon and do 
needle-work. She will want to be out 
where she can gain some practical know] 
edge, and she had better learn a trade 
or be her father’s book-keeper or secre- 
tary, and learn the business. When the 
time comes and the right partner pre- 
sents himself, she will make an excellent 
wife and companion. She could keep 
house for anyone now, and do all the 
buying for a large family. She had bet- 
ter try to get hold of some practical work. 
or else go on with her studies with th« 
object of teaching. 


No. 263.-—E. B., Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
This little cherub of eleven months has 
remarkable clearness of intellect. Sh: 
will be able to take her place in society 
and others will look to her as a leade: 
for she will rule the nest and make oth 
ers bow to her authority. She will be : 
cheerful little body, and will not dwe!! 
upon the disappointments of life, but wil! 
make the most of circumstances as far as 
possible. She is full of energy, and as ; 
rule will be on the move all the time. [' 
will be necessary to give her something 
to do by which she can employ her ener 
gies so as to keep her out of mischief 
She has more than ordinary curiosity 
hence her mind will be ferretting out e\ 
erything, and she will not be content un- 
til she is thoroughly informed upon ti 
subject of her inquiry. Do not leave an, 
thing about that you do not want her | 
touch, or else give her to understand th: 
she must ask before she displaces an} 
thing. She is quite magnetic, and will | 
able to throw out considerable magn 
ism to others. She must be encourag’ 
as far as possible, instead of being cri 
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cized or found fault with, and she will de- _ 


velop one of the sweetest dispositions 
that it is possible for a child to have. Let 
her have as good an education as pos- 
sible, and she will take her position in 
life as a teacher. She will show some ar- 
tistic talent. She has quite a musical ear, 
and her organ of tune appears to be 
strongly represented, hence, it would be 
well to give her advantages in music if 
it is possible. 


No. 264.—S. D., Goshen, Ind.—You have 
decidedly a mental motive temperament, 
and enjoy mental activity. You must 
also have done a considerable amount of 
expert gymnastic work, and may have 
taken to the wheel, for you have more 
endurance than many men who have 
more of the vital temperament. Your 
muscles are properly hardened, and there 
is no adipose tissue to get in your way. 
In fact, you are slight and enduring, and 
possess considerable grit and hold on 
life. Strive to build up your weight a 
little, and do not go to extremes when 
taking physical exercise, or you will re- 
duce yourself too much and be sorry for 
it afterward., Mentally, you have more 
than ordinary originality, and will want 
to go your own road and carry out your 
own plans. Your originality seems to be 
particularly marked, and it will manifest 
itself in some specialty, not in an ordi- 
nary groove. It will be in the line of 
chemical experiments, or in electricity or 
literature. You will have so many ideas 
to carry out that you will not have time 
to do half you want, unless you get some 
experts to assist you, and they will be 
very hard to firid, for there are few who 
come up to your standard. 


No. 265.—R. J. P., Galveston, Tex.—You 
have been a hard-working man, and de- 
serve a rich reward. You may as well 
make up your mind to live to be over 
eighty, for you have the indications of 
longevity and great tenacity. You are 
wiry and enduring, and do not know 
when to stop work, for you are always 
at it. If you are working now in a groc- 
ery store, it would be well for you to 
keep on in the same line, but branch off 
a little into the wholesale department if 
the business is your own, and plant your 
interests in different parts of the town, 
for you are too executive a man to con- 
fine your interest to one individual place. 
You have the Roman nose which wants 
to command and lead. Hence, do not 
confine yourself to selling behind the 
counter, but do buying-in, visit the mar- 
kets, where you can buy up large con- 
signments of goods, and see that other 
people sell them in a retail way. Your 
place is in organizing and building up 
rather than in doing the work that any- 
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one can accomplish who has an ordinary 
training. 


No. 266.—A. B., Elyria, O.—You have a 
very ardent mind, and are intensely in 
earnest over everything that you do. You 
mean business when you get up in the 
morning, and when you spread your ta- 
ble for supper you generally put one ex- 
tra plate and cup and saucer for an acci- 
dental friend who may unexpectedly 
turn up. You do not waste anything, 
but you are known for your sympathy, 
thoughtfulness, and practical insight in- 
to matters and things. You almost let 
your work wear you out, but with care 
you can eke out your existence and im- 
prove your enjoyment of health, and in- 
crease your vital stamina to match your 
mentality. You are very firm, positive, 
and outspoken. You do not mince mat- 
ters when you are asked for an opinion. 
Hence, have to be known to be thorough- 
ly appreciated. You are quite a student 
of human character and delight in com- 
paring traits of one person with another. 
You are quite ambitious and desirous of 
excelling in your work, and are rather 
inclined to worry more than is necessary 
over things you cannot help. Strive to 
be practical, and allow your efforts to be 
devoted to those things which will repay 
you and reward your exertions. 


———_ * 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 
Tolstoi is at work on a new socialistic 
story. 


Mr. Bertram Mitford is in Baluchistan 
on the Afghan frontier, collecting mate- 
rial for a new story. 


Mr. Christie Murray’s new novel is en- 
titled “ This Little World.” 


Mary A. Walker is carrying through 
the Bentley’s press a volume of travels in 
the East, entitled “Old Tracks and New 
Landmarks.” It will take the reader to 
Crete and Macedonia. 


Mr. Stephen Wheeler is collecting the 
“ Letters and Literary Fragments of Lan- 
dor,” with a biographical introduction, 
portraits, and other illustrations. 


Mr. Aubrey de Vere’s “ Recollections,” 
soon to be published by Arnold, will 
bring the reader into touch with a large 
circle of English notabilities, both in 
church and State, and in literary connec- 
tions. 


Mr. Theodore Wright gave an interest- 
ing lecture at the Fowler Institute at the 
monthly meeting in October, a full report 
of which will appear next month. 
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WHAT PHRENOLOGISTS ARE DOING. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 


We see our evil affections embodied in bad physiogno- 
mies,—Emerson., 


In reply to numerous inquiries in and 
around New York for instruction in 
Phrenology, a class will be commenced 
on Monday evening, November the 15th, 
at 8 p.m. All students intending to join 
will kindly communicate with the secre- 
tary as early as possible. The subjects 


to be taken up will be Phrenology, Physi- 
ognomy, and the art of character reading. 


Cases needing special care in physical 
training are treated during the day at 
the rooms of the Fowler & Wells Co. 


The monthly lectures will be resumed 
on Wednesday, November 3rd, at 8 P.M., 
when all interested in Phrenology are 
cordially welcomed. The lectures will be 
continued on the first Wednesday of each 
month through the winter. Application 
for tickets at the Fowler & Wells Co., 27 
East Twenty-first Street. 


Professor L. C. Bateman has closed his 
course of lectures in the Western States. 
Mr. Bateman had a full house every 
night, for the people here appreciate a 
good thing when they hear and see it. 
The lectures were very instructive and in- 
teresting, more especially would we men- 
tion those of Wednesday and Saturday 
evenings. 


LECTURE BY PROFESSOR VAUGHT, 


IN CHICAGO. 


Professor Vaught, the eminent phre- 
nologist, spoke last night in the Masonic 
Temple, Chicago, to an euthusiastic audi- 
ence. “ How many could live,” he began, 
“without heart, lungs, and stomach?” 
He paused for a reply, and then proceed- 
ed to answer his own question as follows: 

“There is a vital side to the human 
mind. This vital side is the connecting 
link between the mind and the body. 
You cannot connect yourself in a living 
sense by the intellectual faculties. I 
challenge the world to refute this asser- 
tion. And I hope the press will not mis- 
lead the public by the word ‘ bump.’ The 
mind has forty-two faculties, and if all 
are equally developed there is not a sin- 
gle bump, and that is the head the true 
phrenologist wishes to find.” 


Mr. John Wesley Brooks, who has spent 
many years in the phrenological field, is 
completing a course at the American In- 


stitute of Phrenology before commenc- 
ing his winter’s work. 


Mr. W. G. Alexander writes from Que- 
bee: “I closed my three weeks’ engage- 
ment in Quebec last night, and am on my 
way to Ohio. Began to an audience of 
poor material and closed with the best 
in the city. I delivered fourteen lectures. 
The papers gave good notices, and the 
preachers commented favorably in their 
pulpits.” 


THE FOWLER INSTITUTE. 


Each man has his own vocation. The talent is the call. 
There is one direction in which all space is open to him. 
He has faculties silently inviting him thither to endless 
exertion. This talent and call depend on his organization. 
—-R. W. Emerson, 


The autumn and winter session of the 
Fowler Institute which commenced on 
Wednesday September 15th, listened to 
the Presidential address of Mr. Wm. 
Brown, J. P. He took up Evolution as 
the first part of his lecture on “ Ethnol- 
oO Pd 
The attendance was good and there 
were many familiar faces among the au- 
dience who were very gladly welcomed, 
and the lecture, which was illustrated 
with blackboard sketches, was listened 
to with great interest and the hope was 
expressed by more than one that Mr. 
Brown would give his second lecture at 
no distant date. 

After a short discussion Mr. D. T. Elli- 
ott examined a gentleman from the audi- 
ence, and told him he was specially 
adapted for mechanical work, as a cab- 
inet maker, etc., and at the end of the 
examination, the gentleman remarked 
that he had taken several prizes for wood 
turning. 


We regret to hear of the death of Mr. J. 
Glover Kyme which took place on July 
27th. 

He was a phrenologist of over thirty 
years’ standing. Mr. Kyme was a membe1 
of the class which the late Mr. L. N. Fow!- 
er formed when in Bradford. Mr. Kyme 
was also a student of Hygiene, Physiol- 
ogy, and Pathology, and for many year 
lectured on these subjects. 

His health, which had been failing fo: 
two years, completely broke down unde 
the shock of a fall at a railway statio: 
early in the present year. 

Mr. Kyme was respected by a larg: 
community, including many doctors. H 
leaves a widow and five children. 
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TAXING THE BRAIN. 


Much of late has been written about the 
various kinds of food which particularly 
nourish or supply the waste of the brain. 
That the labors of the brain are exhaust- 
ing to the animal economy is very true, 
but the experience of the studious has 
proved that it is not so much the intens- 
ity of the study as the length of time 
spent on it, and neglect of relaxation, that 
produce the exhaustion. German stu- 
dents generally study more hours than 
we do in England, yet breakdowns very 
rarely occur among them. The reason of 
this is they take better care of the body 
for the sake of the mind—of the house be- 
-vause of the tenant that occupies it. The 
real fact is that the majority of us rust 
ut rather than wear out. That the brain 
s affected both by the quality and quan- 
tity of the food and drink like other parts 
of the body—perhaps more in proportion 
to the amount of blood it contains—no 
physiologist will deny. But that there 
are certain kinds of food—say fish and 
milk, as some have maintained—which 
are specially adapted to repair the ex- 
hausted brain,-has never been actually 
demonstrated. The best way to preserve 
the brain is above all not to unduly tax 
it, to eat temperately of such food as has 
been found by experience to agree with 
the stomach, to avoid late suppers and 


night work, and to sleep as much as nat- 
ure requires. E. R. 


F. L. C. sends us the following from the 
“ Yorkshire Herald ” : 

Phrenologists have always been in- 
dustrious in the work of tracing a con- 
nection between the shape of the head 
and tendencies toward this or that spe- 
cies of vice. But it has evidently been 
left to doctors in Russia to discover a re- 
lationship between the color of the eyes 
and particular categories of criminality. 
it appears that medical men in Russian 
gaols declare that each group of crim- 
inals has its own peculiar color of the eye. 
Thieves and murderers it seems usually 
possess “ chestnut-brown” eyes, while 
robbers of the more violent sort have 
slate-colored eyes—a hue which is also 
peculiar to those generally convicted of 
swindling. The vagabond classes are re- 
ported to have eyes of azure-blue, but the 
color most noticed among minor crim- 
inals and those convicted of slight of- 
fenees is “ chestnut-brown green,” a de- 
cidedly odd tint it must be admitted. 


R. B. sends us the following from the 
“ African Critic” : 

Residence in South Africa evidently 
conduces to longevity and philoprogeni- 
tiveness. Mr. William Allerston, who 
died last month in Natal, was eighty-six 


at his decease, and leaves 130 children and 
grand-children! Mr. L. Joubert, who at 
time of writing is alive and well, in the 
district of Wepener in the Orange Free 
State, was born in 1796. He took part in 
the Kaffir wars of 1819, 1835, and 1846. 
He has been twice married, and has had 
twelve children 

H. S. sends the following from the 
“Family Doctor ” : 

It is a well understood fact—at any 
rate, if it is not well understood, it should 
be—that it is not work that kills, but 
worry, and from this text some very sen- 
sible and profitable hygienic discourses 
have been preached during recent vears. 
The conclusion of the whole matter is 
this: Brain work is conducive to health 
and longevity, while brain worry causes 
disease and shortens life. The truth of 
this statement and its application to what 
we see around us are sufficiently evident, 
yet it is well that such subjects should be 
continually discussed. A life of intellect- 
ual labor, although severe, like that per- 
formed by the judges of our high courts 
or by scholars and persons devoted to 
literary pursuits, if unmixed with excite- 
ment, and followed with regularity, is 
not only a happy life, but is seen also to 
promote bodily health and long life. On 
the other hand, mental anxieties attended 
with suppressed emotions, and occupa- 
tions which, from their nature, are sub- 
ject to great vicissitudes of fortune and 
constant anxiety, break down the lives 
of the strongest. Everyone has seen a 
class of men whose early mental train- 
ing was deficient, and to whom the writ- 
ing of memoranda was irksome, engaged 
in middle life in great undertakings and 
taxing the memory with a mass of com- 
plicated business accounts simply be- 
cause they could more easily remember 
than write. Their power of memory for 
a certain class of facts is often truly as- 
tonishing, but the strain is at last too 
much, and they die before their time. 
The brain worry of some of our school 
children might usefully furnish illustra- 
tions of the truth of the same general 
proposition. 

We are publishing in our columns a 
series of articles, “The Healing Art in 
the Twentieth Century,” from the pen of 
Susanna W. Dodds, M.D. She is the well- 
known author of “ Health in the House- 
hold,” the most complete work ever writ- 
ten on hygienic cookery, and for sale at 
our office. Price, $2.00. 

Dr. Dodds is an old-time hygienist, and 
well acquainted with the subject. She is 
at present writing a book, “ Curing the 
Sick by Hygienic Methods; or, Nature’s 
Way of Healing,” which will no doubt be 
able and instructive, and what every fam- 
ily needs. 
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{| WIT AND WISDOM. 


BORROWED WIT. 


* That’s a curious milk-pail of yours,” 
said the milkman. “’Tain’t near as cu- 
rious as that pale milk of yours,” replied 
the servant-girl. 

Browne: Who started the fad of going 
to the mountains? 

Towne: Mohammed, I believe. 


Mrs. Leslie said that when the spider 
invited the fly to “ walk into my parlor,” 
the fly hesitated because he feared that 
the parlor might be used as a dining- 
room. 


Nurse: Johnnie, the stork has just 
brought you a little baby. Wouldn’t you 
like to see your little brother? > 

Johnnie: Naw. But I’d like to see th 
stork. 

Doctor: “I really believe you have 
some kind of poison in your system.” 

Patient (gloomily): “I shouldn’t won- 
der. What was that last stuff you gave 
me?” 

“My man, do you consider 


9” 


Inquirer: 
your way of life a healthy one 

Tramp: ‘“ Don’t know about that, but 
I know a chap has to be healthy to be in 
it. Just think of the many different 
styles of cooking we have to put up 
with.” 

*Did you ery when your mother put 
the mustard plaster on you?” asked one 
small boy. 

“Not a bit.” 

** How did you keep from it?” 

“TI shut my eyes and made believe I 
was in swimming and had struck a sea- 
nettle.” 


Francis W. Bird, the “Sage of Wal- 
pole,” once went to see Dr. S. G. Howe, 
and found him with his feet-swathed in 
flannels and extended on a chair. “‘ Howe, 
what is the matter?” he asked. “I have 
got the gout,” said Howe. ‘“ You have 
got the gout—such a temperance man as 
you!” ‘“ Yes, Bird, my ancestors drank 
wine, and I have to foot the bills! ” 


THE POET’S INCONSISTENCY. 


“You speak of the brooks,” said the 
critic, as he looked over his friend’s 
poem, “as the most joyous things in 
nature.” 

“So they are,” said the poet. 

“But you are inconsistent.” 

ays” 

Secause later on you say they are 
ever murmuring.”—Washington Times. 


[November 


UNEQUAL RIGHTS. 


A clever woman at a Sorosis breakfast 
was bewailing the fact that the discrim- 
ination between man and woman was in 
most instances unjust. “Just take the 
case of Lot’s wife, as far back as Script- 
ure days. She looked backward, and was 
promptly turned to a pillar of salt. Mr. 
Edward Bellamy looked backward not 
very long ago, and the world rewarded 
him with thousands of dollars. Is that 
justice? ” she asked.—_New York Journal. 


LUXURY IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 


We learn from a London interviewer 
that Zomba, the capital of British Cen- 
tral Africa, is quite a civilized place, in 
which the visitor may require a dress- 
coat. “If the commissioner asks you to 
dine, you will find that he lives in a lux- 
urious mansion built high up on the 
shoulder of a lofty mountain. Your din- 
ner will be cooked by a Hindoo chef of ex- 
quisite cunning, you will be waited upon 
by deft servants as black as night, the 
table will be decorated with flowers such 
as no British duchess could buy, the view 
from the windows will delight your eye. 
After dinner you will step out into th« 
veranda, and fall into a luxurious chair 
and read the last novel from Mudie’s or 
the last batch of papers which the post 
man has just delivered. Then early to 
bed and early to rise, your bath, you: 
coffee, and a little fruit perhaps, a stro] 
in the delightful garden, full of fruits an: 
flowers, a peep at the commissioner’s pri- 
— menagerie, then déjeuner.”—Londo: 

tar. 


——$— —g 


QUERIES. 


What do you like the best in the Jou! 
NAL? 

How can it be improved, in your esti- 
mation? 

Are the headings sufficiently plain? 

Are you benefited by reading the Jou- 
NAL? 

What would you like to see inserted? 

Why is it that all phrenologists like i‘, 
take it, and sell it? 

Why do doctors read it, and lawyers 
learn something from its pages? 

Why are ministers attracted by its ar- 
ticles? 

Why are librarians anxious to have 
on their table and send for it? 

A written delineation will be given f 
the best answers to the above queries }«- 
fore or on January 8th. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York asa Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecutiqn of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 


business, or in its general management. 
to the order of 


All remittances should be made payable 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 








THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 

MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 
are required to Register Letters whenever requested 
to do so. 

S/LVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 

POSTAGE-STAMPS will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 

*CHANGE of post-office address can be made by giving 
the old as well as the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 

LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
nclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 

ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this way only can prompt and careful attention be 
secured. 

ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 

AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
be given, 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 
“Mind” a new monthly (for October) 
on Science, Philosophy, and Religion, 
l'sychology, Metaphysics, and Occultism, 
is a magazine of liberal and advanced 
thought. It promises well. Julian Haw- 
thorne has an article on “ Psychology in 
Literature.” Alex. Wilder, M.D., writes 
on “ Mind in Medicine,” both of which 
articles are interesting to the scientist. 


‘““ Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly ” 
contains an article by W. B. Parker on 
the “ Psychology of Belief,” and a sketch 
of Louis Figuier (with portrait), by Ida 
M. Tarbell, among other articles of note. 


“The American Monthly Review of Re- 
views ” has portraits of W. M. R. Olcott, 
Mr. Richard Croker, the late Sir J. Hol- 
deu, and Mrs. Wynfold Phillips. 


“The Atlantic Monthly” for October 
ends its fortieth year, and contains a 


retrospect of its past successful career 
since 1857. 


“The Ladies’ Home Journal” for Oc- 
tober has an article by Wm. G. Jordan on 
“ Wonders of the World’s Waste.” “The 
Great Personal Event of the Month is the 
Time when Moody and Sankey Stirred 
the Nation ”"—recorded by N. P. Babcock. 


In the “ Bookman” there is a short 
sketch of the great sermon critic, Her- 
man Grimm, written by Kuns Rancke, 
who was philosopher, art critic, and polit- 
ical historian in one. 


“ The Book Buyer,” a review and record 
of current literature (Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons, New York), contains Dr. Weir 
Mitchell and his work, with portrait, Lin- 
coln in Caricature, and American Car- 
toons. 


“The Journal of Hygeio-Therapy ” for 
September is an anniversary number, and 
the talented writers of which are Dr. and 
Mrs. T. V. Gifford, Elsie Cassel Smith, Dr. 
Ella Young and Dr. S. E. Collier. 


“ Mother’s Journal.” Training of Chil- 
dren by Nateena is short but to the point. 
“Practical Pen Talks,” by Sara Spy and 
“The Responsibilities of Motherhood,” 
by Dr. Lacy Cremer Peckham, are ar- 
ticles worth reading and full to the point. 


“The American Kitchen Magazine.” 
“A Course of Study in Domestic Science,” 
by Mrs. Alice P. Norton, embraces a wide 
field of thought. Boston. 


“ Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly ” 
for October will contain a contribution to 
the new psychology, under the title “ The 
Psychology of Belief.” W. B. Parker, the 
author, a former pupil of Professor 
James, of Harvard, treats this somewhat 
difficult subject in a clear and compre- 
hensive manner, claiming that belief is 
just as much an essential in the human 
organism as is breathing or any of the 
other vital processes, and showing that 
alcohol, in common with the other stim- 
ulants, is a direct encourager of it. 


“ Ladies’ Home Journal ”—October— 
Edward W. Bok points out to young men 
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where the best chances of success await 
them, and counsels young women who 
object to the word “ obey” in the mar- 
riage ceremony. William George Jordan 
tells of the “ Wonders of the World’s 
Waste ”—the astonishing and profitable 
uses to which refuse of manufacture, etc., 
is put. In a lighter vein are Charles Dana 
Gibson’s Dickens drawing—“ Caleb Plum- 
mer and His Daughter; ” Mary E. Wil- 
kins’s sketch of a New England apple- 
paring bee; the conclusion of “ The Spir- 
it of Sweetwater,” Hamlin Garland’s se- 
rial, and a deliciously reminiscent poem, 
“ Leisurely Lane,” which W. L. Taylor has 
illustrated. Mrs. S. T. Rorer solves the 
economic problem of feeding a family of 
eight at an aggregate cost of ten dollars 
a week. She fully details her plan, and 
presents daily bills of fare. There is a 
timely article on Hallowe’en games and 
pastimes, and others touching every 
phase of woman’s work and home life. 
By The Curtis Publishing Company, Phil- 
adelphia. $1.00 per year; 10 cents per 


opy. 

“The Homiletic Review ”’—October— 
No progressive and aggressive preacher 
can fail to be interested in the October 
number of “ The Homiletic Review.” The 
opening article in the Review Section is 
a most lucid illustrated presentation of 
“The Plan of the Sermon,” by Professor 
William Garden Blaikie, D.D., LL.D., so 
long of New College, Edinburgh. Quite 
as suggestive and practical to young ser- 
monizers will Dr. D. J. Burrell’s paper, on 
““ What Not to Preach,” be found by those 
who read it. The doctor’s sermon, so- 
called, has several important heads: 
“First, Don’t Preach Asides; ” “ Second, 
Don’t Preach Heights and Depths; ” 
“Third, Don’t Preach Infinitesimals; ” 
“Fourth, Don’t Preach Negations; ” 
“Fifth, Don’t Preach Personalities; ” 
* Sixth, Don’t Preach Isms and Ologies; 
“Seventh, Don’t Preach Rhetoric.” The 
doctor’s peroration adds: “So much for 
the ‘ Don’ts.’ And what is left to do? 
One thing—-preach the Gospel.” 

In the J. Walter Thompson, advertis- 
ing book, the energy, originality, and 
good taste of these pioneers in the ad- 
vertising agency line is apparent not only 
in the delicacy in embossed cover, the art 
in printing of type and half-tone, but also 
in the argumentative arrangement with 
statistics of the best advertising mediums 
of city and country. It will be of great 
value to the merchant in his quest for in- 
formation as to where, when, and how to 
obtain best results from advertising. The 
stated aim of the compilers of this artis- 
tic book has been fully carried out from 
first to last page, and our congratula- 
tions and good wishes to them are gladly 
given here. 


’ 


[Novenabe: 


Now is the time to renew your sub 
scription to the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR 
NAL, a magazine which has been befor: 
the people since the year 1838, and abou 
to commence its sixtieth year. To “ knov 
thyself” has been its motto, and wha 
better purpose, what more interesting 
subject to every man, woman, and child 
With Phrenology as the key to character 
what can be more helpful to fathers anc 
mothers in their solicitude for their chil 
dren’s welfare, whether to rule, or, as i 
often the case, how to lead them to b 
loving, helpful, and useful. What greate 
aid to teachers, in their hard work of in 
structing the young, guiding some anc 
in so many cases dealing now with th 
refractory ones, and again with the difti 
dent, though often willing, pupils, giving 
so much trouble and anxiety because not 
rightly understood in disposition? What 
safer guide to the preacher in his wor] 
to reach the ears and the hearts of his 
hearers not only by precept and example, 
but by association and guidance, throug! 
his knowledge of “ How to read chara 
ter, scientifically and unerringly ”? 

Attention is called to “ Common Schoo 
Elocution,” revised and enlarged, and stil 
offered at the price of one dollar. It i 
a vade-mecum to the earnest scholar 
The selections are miscellaneous, and it 
will be found a treasure house for privat: 
rehearsals in literary societies, and a ben 
efit to teachers and pupils for annive: 
saries and class days. 

Is it true that character can be read 
from heads and faces? Yes! read adve: 
tisement on another page for particular 

Another edition of “ Chastity,” by Dio 
Lewis, is being bound. It is one of t! 
best-written books on the subject. Is i 
dorsed by Mrs. Duffy, who says: 
thank him for writing the work.” Cle: 
gymen say: “ The thanks of all good me: 
are due the widely known autho: 
“Cordially do I recommend ‘ Chastity.’ 
Leading physicians, speaking of it, sa) 
“T should be glad if every man, woma 
and youth would give the book a care! 
and thoughtful reading.” ‘“ You ha 
done the world good service.” “ The bes! 
book on the subject I have ever seen.” 
A teacher of hygiene: ‘I wish the boo 
could be read by every man and wom 
in the country.” ‘I have read, and wi 
to express my pleasure in the possessi 
of this book.” ‘“ Shall put it in the han 
of the young in whom I am interested.” 
“T believe it will educate in right p: 
ciples, and trust it will also be a means 
education for a purer life.” $2.00 po 
paid. . 

“ Music, or the Language of Tune,” 

a timely essay, by Jessie A. Fowler, 1 
ready for delivery. Price, 10 cents; 
ask for a catalogue of books at the san 
time. Both will be sent postpaid. 
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The late Rev. Henry Ward Beecher said 
that “‘ Ali my life long I have been in the 
habit of using Phrenology as that which 
solves the practical phenomena of life. 
I regard it as far more useful, practical, 
and sensible than any other system of 
mental philosophy which has yet been 
evolved.” 

These remarks are repeated in differ- 
ent words, but of same intent, by teachers 
and business men, as well as by clergy- 
men. A graduate of the same college 
(Amherst) has written a pamphlet on the 
subject, and of whom Professor Sizer 
says: 

“Since 1834, Geology and Genesis have 
been read and are received with a wider 
understanding of earth and its laws; and 
Phrenology is also accepted by thousands 
of theologians as part of the law of the 
mental universe. This is indeed a cen- 
tury of marvellous progress. 

“The author of ‘ Uncle Sam’s Letters’ 
derived his interest in Phrenology in 
those early days at Amherst College; and 
seven years of study and mingling with 
the world, especially in the city of Wash- 
ington, culminated in this tribute to 
Phrenology. 

‘“* His references to people and affairs of 
more than half a century ago are intense- 
ly real to us who lived at that time and 
shared in the struggle which the advo- 
eates of Phrenology were called upon to 
make in order to stem the tide of preju- 
dice against the richest reform this cen- 
tury has known. Then the telegraph, the 
photograph and phonograph, the sewing- 
machine, the typewriter, electric motors 
and other electric results, the science of 
anesthetics in antiseptic and painless 
surgery, bacteriology, food-canning, and 
a thousand other valuable inventions, 
now so useful and indispensable, were at 
that time unknown. These imperishable 
milestones of human progress in useful 
knowledge enrich life and make it worth 
the living. 

“ The style of our author and his meth- 
od of presenting the subject has an elas- 
tic and easy form of statement which in- 
vites interest and awakens confidence. 

This book, with a model head showing 
locations of the different organs and the 
explanatory chapters on the Whence and 
What of Phrenology, how it gets along, 
and the definitions of names of organs, 
as Amativeness and Conjugality or Pair- 
ing, or the half of a story, Philoprogeni- 
tiveness, Parentage, and the other half 
of that story, the surrounding affections, 
the dear ones defended; Nature subdued, 
“ Breakfast, dinner, and supper, “ Tool- 
tact,” “The Getter,” “ Take Care of My- 
self,’ “The Pillar of Strength,” etc., 
nake interesting and instructive reading. 
Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 
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To our agents: We now have circulars 
of some of our best selling books. These, 
with your stamp, name, and address at 
bottom of each page, judiciously circu- 
lated by mail or handed out in the States 
through which you pass, should bring 
you considerable business, and, at the 
prices we quote, should be profitable 
work for you to engage in. The books 
are those in which everyone is more or 
less interested—Phrenology, mental sci- 
ence, science of life, mesmerism. Send a 
stamp for a sample of each circular, that 
you may see just what we offer, and give 
us your name and address, and letter 
quoting prices will be sent you. 

A friend, who called on her return from 
her outing, said: ‘“‘I have been to Dr. 
Jackson’s Sanatorium, and I found it the 
most delightfully restful place that I 
ever visited. The house is commodious 
and convenient in every respect, the ser- 
vice is unequalled, the table is all that 
can be asked for. The atmosphere of the 
place is Christian-like, pure, and good, 
and delicious to live in; and on leaving, 
it was with a desire to return as soon as 
I can find time to do so.” 

Business perception, executive ability, 
financial foresight—which of these have 
you? Phrenology can tell you, and can 
also tell you how to choose a partner in 
business, how to select a manager, or 
clerk, or boy; also what sort of a man 
or woman would be best suited for my 
daughter or son as husband or wife. 
Send 10 cents for Human Nature Li- 
brary No. 4, “ Choice of Occupation,” or 
No. 8, “ Right Selection in Wedlock,” or 
both for 20 cents. 

“My Exhaler is broken. I hope you 
can let me have another, as I am sure it 
saved my life two years ago, and I would 
not be without one,” was said by one of 
our at one time agents and booksellers al- 
most as soon as he entered our office. We 
assured him that a new one could be had, 
and that at once. 

Mothers of girls should send us address 
on a postal card for a circular to Mothers 
and Teachers, about our book “For 
Girls,” containing important and neces- 
sary information. 

We desire to call the attention of our 
readers to the advertisement of “ True 
Manliness. A better book for youth 
would be difficult to find. Price, 50 cents, 
postpaid. 

Our Book Catalogues.—We issue one 
general catalogue and price list of our 
publications, being a complete list with 
titles, which will be sent to any address 
on application. 

We have also issued a Special List of 
private medical works designed for the 
use of those who need them; either of 
these will be sent to any address on re- 
ceipt of stamp for postage. 
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The men who study the people’s char- 
acters can tell what you should do to 
make a success of your life. They find 
the unused talents hidden in the napkins 
of diffidence and timidity and show you 
how to bring them out and invest them 
for profitable returns. The thankful 
letters we have been receiving for over 
fifty years from those who have had de- 
lineations are testimonials confirmatory 
of that brief indorsement by Horace 
Mann, ‘“‘ He who disseminates true Phre- 
nology is a public benefactor.” 

A Revelation.—‘ My heartfelt gratitude 
for the wonderfully accurate delineation 
of my character and revelation of my 
abilities; have earned my own living 
ever since. I like it, and I only wish ev- 
eryone could know of your house, that 
they might go to you and find out for a 
certainty what they should do to make 
life worth living. I should never have 
had the courage to attempt it, even if I 
had known that I would like the occu- 
pation. I again thank you most heart- 
ily.” We have so many testimonials, day 
in and day out, for Phrenology, that we 
feel with our correspondent in the matter 
that we should be able to reach every- 
body and perhaps prevent further wrecks 
along life’s business main. 

“Fruits, and How to Use Them,” is a 
practical manual for housekeeping, con- 
taining nearly seven hundred receipts for 
wholesome preparations of foreign and 
domestic fruits. Sent postpaid for $1.00. 

Human Nature Library No. 37 is now 
ready. The title of this issue, “‘ Music, or 
the Language of Tune,” is a new. one for 
a book. Send 10 cents for a copy. 

This subject, which is now attracting 
such wide-spread attention, and about 
which there is such a difference of opin- 
ion, is considered practically in “ How to 
Magnetize; or, Mesmerism and Clairvoy- 
ance,” a Practical Treatise on the Choice, 
Management, and Capabilities of Sub- 
jects. With Instructions on the Manner 
of Procedure. By James Victor Wilson. 
Price, 25 cents. 

Useful books for the business man are: 
“How to Keep a Store,” which is full of 
suggestions likely to be overloked. Post- 
paid, $1.50, or 6s. English. ‘“‘ Ready for 
Business; or, Choosing an Occupation,” 
which gives what the author calls an in- 
side view of various trades, businesses, 
and professions. Paper, 25 cents, or 1s. 
English. “ The Successful Commercial 
Traveller; or, How to Sell Goods,” by an 
old drummer, is hintful for the first trip, 
arranging samples, making routes, how 
to obtain a knowledge of customers and 
their standing, meeting competition, 
making concessions, ete. Mailed, 10 cents, 
or 6d. English. 
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This is the fourth year I have taken the 
JOURNAL, and the knowledge which I 
have gleaned from it has been of 
inestimable value to me. Hope 
the JOURNAL will continue in its mission 
of disseminating the principles of the 
greatest science known to man. . 

By the bye, it would be well to look 
over the list of articles published in the 
Human Nature Library series, as adver- 
tised on another page. Any twelve num- 
bers previous to No. 32 will be sent post- 
paid on receipt of 50 cents. 

“The Life and Labors of Dr. Francois 
Joseph Gall, Founder of Fnrenology, 
and His Disciple, Dr. John Gaspar 
Spurzheim, by Charlotte Fowler Wells. 
Aside from its very high value as a con- 

tribution to modern psychological sci- 

ence, it is a very neat production of the 
printer’s art. Numerous illustrations add 

their interest to the pages. Price, 50 


2 Use 
Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


for 
Washing the Hair 





Its known purity, excellent cleansin« 
invigorating, and antiseptic properties 
have secured for this soap the highest 
commendation of physicians and _hair- 
dressers for cleansing and preserving the 
hair and for use in treatment of dandruti 
and baldness. 


—‘* Particularly recommended 
as a shampooing agent.’ 
—Universal Medical Journal. 
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WE KNOW WHAT You NEED 


better than you know. Send fora Mirror of 
the Mind, or, better still, drop in and see us 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 East 21st Street :- ° New Yortk 





